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HEARING ON H.R. 3344, THE CRIME AWARENESS 
AND CAMPUS SECURITY ACT OF 1989 



WEDNESDAY, MARCH 14, 1990 

House of Representatives, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:05 a.m., in Room 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Pat Williams [Chair- 
man] presiding. 

Members present. Representatives Williams, Hayes, Lowey, Po- 
shard, Coleman, Goodling, and Gunderson. 

Staff prestnt. Richard Jerue, staff director. Colleen Thompson, 
clerk, and Michael Lance, minority legislative associate. 

Chairman Wiluams. As we open this hearing on the Subcommit- 
tee on Postsecondary Education, we bid you all a good morning. 
The hearing will come to order. 

Today the Subcommittee on Po3tsecondar> Education meets to 
hear testimony regarding H.R. 3344, the Crime Awareness and 
Campus Security Act of 1989. 

This legislation, as many of you know, was introduced by our col- 
league and the ranking member on the full Education and Labor 
Comiiiittee, Congressman Goodling It is a problem that concerns 
him, you, Congress, and I think all Americans, and we commend 
Bill for his leadership on this matter. 

Colleges are places devoted to learning. Yet all too often, events 
occur on campus that detract from that basic mission. Recently 
this subcommittee has been struck by the recurring reports of mci 
dents of crime taking place on the Nation's campuses. 

The Washington Post carried a series of articles on *his topic last 
month, and although I recognize that colleges and universities are 
committed to making their campuses as safe as possible, these 
recent reports have raised some questions about what steps have 
been taken thus far, and what actions can be taken in the future to 
assure that colleges remain communities where learning takes 
place in a safe and secure environment. 

Today we will hear from a number of witnesses on this topjc. We 
will hear from college officials concerning the steps they have 
taken and plan to take, and we will hear from parents and stu- 
dents concerning their fears and, in some cases, their personal 
tragedies. 

(1) 
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From these witnesses, we will inevitably learn more about this 
topic that concerns all of us, and we will have a better understand- 
ing about what needs to be done and what can be done. 

I want to, in advance, thank all of the witnesses, and teil you 
that your entire testimony will be made part of the hearing record. 
We would ask you to summarize your testimony as best as you are 
able to do in the short time frame that's available to us for this 
hearing. 

Let me now turn to Mr. Coleman, the ranking member of this 
committee. 

Mr Coleman, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. As ranking Republican 
member of our subcommittee, I want to welcome our witnesses 
today to this hearing, and I look forward to hearing your testimo- 
ny. 

I particularly want to sa> a word of wf ' ^me to the parents and 
to the students who will be here today .stifying about their own 
experiences I know you have traveled far in some cases, and your 
testimony is important to this legislative process. 

We're going to try to move this bill and my colleagues listening 
to your testimony, I think, will be moved by it. As a father of a 
daughter who is just completing her first year at college, I find the 
concerns of campus crime and campuo security striking very close 
to home. 

Ironically, just last night, I visited with my daughter on the tele- 
phone She was very upset. She said that at 9:30 on campus last 
night, a girl was laped by a man in a ski mask. She was very upset 
about it because it occurred ve-y close to her dormitory. 

This was a second incident of this nature on this campus in the 
last week. As far as we are concerned, spring break, which starts 
tomorrow, cannot come too soon for us. 

I want to emphasize that the committee staiT has worked very 
closely with the hight- education community in drafting this bill, 
and especially to Bob Atw. 11, who Vvill be testifying, who represents 
the umbrella organization of the American Council m Education. 

In looking at the testimony that has been submitted, the infor- 
mation that Tov/son State provided to the committee, I think is 
very important about violent student-to-student crimes. Their con- 
clusions are that 80 to 85 percent of all campus crimes and violent 
acts, according to its surveys, are cases in which one student vic- 
timizes another student. 

In a great majority of these cases, perhaps as many as 95 per- 
cent, these crinries and acts of v^'olence are committed under the in- 
fluence of alcohol or drugs. 

So, this is an area that, pretty frankly, at first, when Bill Good- 
ling mentioned the bill, I was not— really felt that perhaps we 
should be involved on this subject, as a Federal matter. 

Obviously, it's an issue of concern to all campuses and localities, 
but the more I looked at it, the more information that I received, 
surely if w^'re providing billions of dollars for student assistance 
and aid, thtn perhaps we do have a responsibility to parents and to 
students to a^ssure that at least there is some infv>rmation available 
for them to know in how to gauge on their selection of where 
they're going to school and \\hat their schools are doing for them 
in protecting them. 
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So, I look forward to the witnesses today, and surely see this as 
an educational effort b> the witnesses for this panel this morning, 
and thank the chairman very much for holding this hearing. 

Chairman Williams. Thank you. Both on this committee, the 
Postsecondary Education and in the Full Education Committee, 
there have been policy differences as how to best improve educa- 
tion in the United States, but throi^ghout the history of this com- 
mittee, we have avoided, for the most pari, part> differences, that 
is, partisan, political differences. 

For more than a decade and a half. Bill Goodling has consistent- 
1> been the member on this committee, as well as the full commit- 
tee, who has avoided partisanship, underrtood there will be policy 
differences, but never let politics enter it. 

I must say, as we are hearing your legislation today. Bill, that 
for a decade and more than a decade and a half now, you have 
been one of the great supporteiS of education and innovation for 
education in the Congress, and this committee is more than pleased 
to hear your legislation, as we have heard ot lers through the 
>ears, and to recognize you now for an opening statement. 

Mr. Goodling. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. I appreciate those 
kind remarks, and I also appreciate the opportunity you're giving 
us today to have a hearing on H.R. 3314, the Crime Awareness and 
Campus Security Act of 1989. 

Last year, a Pennsylvania family, Howard and Constance Clery, 
who are sitting before us this morning, came to mt and asked me 
to introduce a campus security bill at the Federal level to increase 
the safety of our college and university campuses. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clery had been instrumental in ihe passage of a 
Pennsylvania campus security bill after the very tragic and avoid- 
able death of their daughter in her dormitory roon^ at Lehigh Uni- 
versity. 

I agreed to introduce this legislation btrause I feel that H.R. 
3344 is ba&icall> a consumer right to know bill. Students, members 
of the facult>, employees of postsecondar> institutions should be 
aware of crimes committed on campus, and should be familiar with 
campus &ecurit> policies tu make 'nformed decisions about their 
own safety. 

Since the passage of the Pennsylvania law, three other states 
have adopted campus security legislation, and similar legislation 
pending in an additional twelve states. Unfortunately, these state 
bills are nut uniform in either their requirements or their stand- 
ards. 

Furthermore, we have no comprehensive data on campus crimes. 
Onl> 332 institutions of higher education voluntarily provide such 
data at present to the Federal Government. H.R. 3344 simply re- 
quires all postsecondar> institutions, which participate in Title 
student fiaancial aid programs, to provide annual crime data 
through the uniform crime report of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. 

The bill also requires annual reports which outline campus secu- 
rity policies and campus crime statistics for the most recent three 
academic >ears. These annual reports must be provided to all cur- 
rent students, members of the faculty ^nd employees of the insti- 
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tution, and they are to be made available upon request hy appli- 
cants or parents of perspective students. 

Importantly, the bill also requires interim reporting of crimes in 
a manner that is timely, and will aid in the prevention of similar 
occurrences, and because of the correlation between alcohol and 
drug use with violent campus crimes, provisions of the bill focus on 
campus policies regarding the possession, use, and sale of elcoholic 
beverages and illegal drugs on campus, and the campus enforce- 
ment of state and Federal laws regarding these violations. 

Now, it is very important to understand that we are not, and I 
repeat, not asking for any names of victims or perpetrators of the 
crimes, just statistics, and, therefore, do not infringe in any way oa 
the privacy rights currently protected by statute. 

We have brought together three panels of witnesses to provide 
the subcommittee with a broad perspective on this legislation. We 
will hear from representatives of higher education institutions, of 
campus security offices, of administrators direct^ responsible for 
student affairs. 

We will also hear the tes*imony of parents of students tragically 
murdered in l\eir dormitory rooms, and from two students who 
were victiins of violent campus crimes. We will hear the testimony 
o^ the president of an urban university. 

We will also hear the testimony of a president of a liberal arts 
college in Pennsylvania, who will comment on the impact of the 
Pennsylvania campus crimes statue, which has now been in effect 
for almost two academic years. 

I welcome you all, and in particular, I welcome the parents and 
students who have come here today to testify about matters of 
great pain a;id enduring sorrow. 

I want tr say finally that Congr^ ss cannot legislate the safety of 
young people that are in institutioL& of higher education, nor can it 
niandate sanctuaries which are free of the violence of the larger so- 
ciety, but Congress can encourage those colleges and universities 
^hat benefit from Federal student aid programs to establish effec- 
tive security policies, and to provide timely information about 
campus crimes. 

There can be no more fitting memorial to the victims of campus 
crime, such as Jean clery, Karen Nieswand, Dana Getzinger, Kris- 
Lin Eaton Pollard, than legislation which seeks to prevent the re- 
currence of such tragedies by providing information to other stu- 
dents, and othei members of the campus community, so they will 
be able to make informed decisions about their own sc-fety. 

I, again, thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding these hearings. 

Chairman Wiluams. Thank you. Let me turn to either of our 
other two members to ask if they have an opening statement. Mr. 
Poshard. 

Mr Poshard. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for hold- 
ing t'lis hearing. I think this is a- Important issue to study and get 
at some of the different aspects ol campus crime and its causes. 

I know back in Illinois v here I live, several of the campuses have 
undertaken a night each spring that they call, 'Take Back the 
Night," because you wouldn t think that on a campus there would 
be such fear of crime. 
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You would think it would be a safe place for all of our children, 
but on too many campuses, it isn't. 'Take Back the Night" is jut^t 
One example of something \er> pragmatic that the students are un- 
dertaking to try to counter Ihe effects of crime where they live on 
campus. 

Date and acquainU^*^ . rape, alcohol and drug abuse, all of these 
things contribute l^j the fear on college campuses today. I think it 
is appropriate that we understand and undertake know what the 
responsibilities of parents are, of students, and t^.e administration 
and the university itself in regard to crime on campus. 

fo, I think this is an important hearing and an important bill. I 
thank you, again, Mr. Chairman, for allowing us to participate in 
this hearing. 

Chairman Williams. Thank you. Mr. Hayes? 

Mr. Ha\es. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to commend you, 
as my colleagues have done, for scheduling this bearing. I have no 
statement and, in the interest of time, and the dtbire to hear this 
impressive list of witnesses to deal with what I consider to be an 
important issue that certainly demands the atteiic^on of our Con- 
gress, and I want to hear them, so I won't, I have no prepared 
statement. 

Chairman Williams. Thank you, Mr. Hayes. Our first witness 
today is California Congressman Mel Levine, vvho is very interested 
in a specific matter with regard to campus cnme. He's spent a good 
desl of time, as has Mr. Goodling, considermg the issue. I under- 
stand he may be prepa *ing legislation himself. 

Mel, we are delighted you're going to be our lead-off witness 
today. Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE MEL i>E\iNE, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIF^ORNIA 

Mr. Levine. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. I want to com- 
mend you and Mr. Goodling and the bipartisai* membership and 
leadership of this subcommittee for taking the lead in calling at 
tention to this extremely important issue, and I very mach appreci 
ate your inviting me to testify on this crucial subject today. 

As: you indicated, particular aspect of this issue is an area that 
I've been deeply concerned about in working Vrith some friends and 
constituents in my own district now for a year or so. 

I will be in the next couple of weeks, actually, introducing a bill 
on this specific aspect of this problem which I will outline in the 
course of my testimony 

The issue of campus crime, as >ou are focusing on !t, as Mr. 
Goodling is focusing on it, as the subcommittee is focusiii^j on it, is 
extraordinarily important, and in particular, I'd like to focus on 
tht iSsue of rape and sexual violence on college campuses. 

As I indicated about a year or so ago, I became painfully aware 
of this problem through work that I've been doing in my own com 
munity with the Santa Monica Rape Treatment Center, which is 
located in my district in Santa Monica, California. 

Since this center was founded at Santa Monica Hospital in 1974, 
the Rape Treatment Center hab provided free medical, psychologi 
cal, and legal assistance to over 12,000 victims of sexual assault 
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Many of these victims, it turns out, have been sexually assaulted 
on college campuses. 

The Rape Treatment Center, I think it s fair to say, is universal- 
ly acclaimed in my community, and beyond it as an outstanding or- 
ganization dedicated to helping victims who have experienced the 
trauma &nd brutality of sexual assault, and I want to commend 
their efforts to you. 

Mr Chairman, a recent national survey estimated that as many 
as one out of six college women have been the victim of rape or 
attempted rape during the proceeding year. These are shocking fig- 
ures. 

These sexual assaults are a violation of the student codes of con- 
duct at colleges and universities and can lead to a disciplinary 
hearing at these colleges and universities. If the student accused of 
the assault is then found guilty at the disciplinary hearing, a 
number of penalties can be invoked by the achooi, including sus- 
pension or expulsion frons the school 

Unfortunately, Federal law currently prohibits universities and 
colleges from informing victims of , outcome of the disciplinary 
hearing, because it is considered to be a ''student record" requiring 
confidentiality under the Family Educational Rights and Privacy 
Act. 

If a college ends up disclosing such a result, that college runs the 
risk under law, as it is currently written, of losing its Federal fund- 
ing Because an institution cannot provide a victim with the result 
of a disciplinary hearing involving her assailant, the trauma to the 
victim becomes dramatically increased, 

She then doesn't know whether her assailant has been expelled 
^* -I'^P^nded from school, or whether any disciplinary action or no 
disciplinary action at all was taken, in which case she runs the risk 
of again running into her assailant on the college campus. 

Without information about the outcome of the proceeding, it is 
impossible for the victim to make informed choices about her own 
future plans and really her own current security. 

Several administrators from various campuses have expressed 
great concern about their inability simply t> inform victims of the 
outcome of administrative proceedings, which involve serious 
charges of bodily harm to these victims. 

In addition, when victims are told that the> cannot be informed 
of the outcome of the disciplinary proceeding involving a particular 
assailant, some then become discouraged from participating in the 
process. 

Sandy Paganuchi, the b^adent conduct officer of the campus of 
the University of California at Berke^ev, stated that 'The BuckJey 
Amendment is extremely frustrating for me and for victims who 
feel there has been no closure in these cases." 

Under the Buckley Amendment, Mr. Paganuchi is not permitted 
to reveal anything to anyone including the victims about a hearing 
or about the disposition of the hearing. Each year between two to 
five sexual assault cases are referred to his ofTTice for a formal hear- 
ing. 

O^^e recent case in California involved a 16-year old victim who 
was brutally raped, and then thrown by her assailant out of a 
thr ^e-story window causing her to sustain further injuries. 
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It*s crucial, I believe, Mr. Chairman, and members, to amend the 
Familv Educational Rights and Privacy Act in a limited way that 
will allow victims of such assaults to learn information about the 
results of the disciplinary hearings in^ olving their own particular 
case. 

Without such an amendment, sexual assault victims will contin- 
ue to feel victimized by a system that was established, in fact, to 
protect them, but which is not operating in that fashion. Fewer 
and fewer victims will come forward to report crimes of violence 
and their assailants will remain unpunished and undeterred. 

As I mentioned, been working on this issue in order to devel 
op legislation for a ^ ,r or so, and I had written to the Department 
of Education last week seeking their views on the subject, and re- 
ceived a response from them only yesterday. It was a timely re- 
sponse, but I only received it yesterday. As a result of this, I will be 
incorporating some of their suggestions into a draft bill that Tve 
already had legislative counsel prepare. That bill should be intro- 
duced next week. 

This bill, as introduced, will address the problem Tve outlined by 
allowing postsecondary institutions to release the results of discipli 
nary hearings to victims of violent assault. 

My legislation will give colleges or universities the leeway to re- 
lease this information, but will not require them to dc so, thus 
avoiding any possible conflict with state privacy laws. 

Mr. Chairman, victims who have already been traumatized by 
campus rape, sexual assaults or other violent crimes deserve to 
know the results of the disciplinary proceedings of their assailants. 

I look forward to working with you and the members on both 
sides of the aisle of it. 's subcommittee to develop a legislative solu- 
tion to this aspect of the broad problem that you are considering 
today, and again, I want to thank you very much for the opportuni 
ty to testify. 

Mr Chairman, just in conclusion, I would like to submit for the 
record a booklet that was prepared by two of the key people, par 
ticipants of the Santa Monica Rape Treatment Center. Aileen 
Adams, their legal counsel, Gail Abarbanel, their chair. 

It's a booklet entitled, "Sexual Assault on Campus; Wh * Col- 
leges Can Do,** and it spells out very well the issues involved in 
this very difficult situation in^.ading definition of rap^ and campus 
rape, incidence and prevalence of rape, di^cij^'inary hearing proc 
esses, legal responsibility of colleges in sexual assault cases, and a 
range of recommendations for better bexual assault policies on 
campuses. 

It includes a number of references on the subject, including the 
study that I quoted earlier about one out of six students having 
been assaulted on campuf . and I would ask unanimous consent to 
include this in the hearing record. 

Chairman Wiluams. Without objection. Questions. Mr. Coleman. 

Mr Coleman. Mel, thank you for your very outstanding testimo- 
ny. Let me ask you a question. If your bill is introduced and re- 
ferred to a committee, have you sought an opinion as to whether or 
not it will come solely to this committee, or would it be judiciary as 
well as perhaps hers. 
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Mr Levine. It is my understanding that m the way that I have 
this drafuKl, it ^ill go solely to this committee. I don't have total 
assurance on ♦ I haven't spoken to the parliamentarian, but leg 
counsel believeb it will go tc yf committee exclusively. 

Mr. Coleman. Good. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Wiluams. Mr. Poshard. 

Mr. PosHA -D Mel, I just want to make sure I understand the 
intent of year bill. The healing process that needs to take place 
after these crimes are comr. .ted against an individual requires 
that individual to bring some kind of closure, is that correct? 

Mr. Levine. That's correct. 

Mr. Poshard. And that's what is not happening under the cur- 
rent law. 

Mr Levine. The combination of closure and information that the 
victim will need to know in order to make some important judg- 
iTients about how she conducts her da> to-da> activities and pro- 
vides security for herself on campus. 

Mr Poshard. So this is a psycholcgic^ll^ sound approach that 
you are taking with >our bill, then, for the healing process to take 
place? 

Mr Levine. I would suggest it s both ps\chol jgically sound and 
physically essential. 
Mr. Poshard. Thonk you. 
Mr. Levine. Thank you. 
Chairman Wiluams. Mr. Goodling 

Mr. GooDUNG. I, too, want to thank \ou Tor your testimony. It 
sounds like something that could be eabil> amended to the bill that 
is before us /xJa> I would want to make sure that it wouldn't inad- 
vertently kick in the revealing of names publicly because then it 
would defeat, I think, probably what >ouVe trying to do and what 
I'm trying to do. 

Mr Levine. Just on that point. Bill, and I appreciate it, it's obvi- 
ously one of the most sensitive aspects of the balancing act that 
we're both tryi.ig to accomplish here. The wa> I've drafted the leg- 
islation, .he victim would be required to keep in confidence the in- 
formation pertaining to both the assail mt and the disposition of 
the case. 

That has been recomnatnded to me and it sounds like a sound 
recommendation as the «a> to ensure that the confidtntiaLty will 
be maintained. 

Mr. GooDUNO. Thank you very much 

Chairman Williams Mr. Hayes. 

Mr Hayes. Mel, do you have available copies of vuur statement? 
I would like to 

Mr Levine. I'm honored that you asked, and I'll be happy to 
make one available to you. 

Mr Hayes. Ha e you noticed any increase in racial violence on 
the campus at the university in Santa Monica, too? 

Mr Levine. Well, this comes beyond Santa Monica, but I have at 
least anecdotal evidence in terms of discussions that Tve had with 
canipus administrators of substantial concerns with regard to 
racial violence. 

I don't have numbers, I don't have statistical results, but I have 
certainly heard ver> disturbing reports, nd I believ e that the oon- 
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cern that underlies ^our question about violence stemming from 
racial crimes clearly plays into the effort to curb violence on cam- 
puses from racially m.otivated incidents or sexually motivated inci- 
dents. 

Mr. Hayes. Is it solely left up to the university to police its own 
campuses or are local law enforcement authorities involved? 

Mr. Levine. I would assume where the crime violates a statute 
and doesn't simply violate campus disciplinar> proceedings, local 
authorities would share jurisdiction with campus authorities. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Wiluams. Thank you. As a point of notice, I believe 
Mr. Goodling s legislation would amend tht Higher Education Act, 
and although Mr. Levine's legislation is not fully prepared yeU it 
appears from >uui testimony, Mel, that you would amend the Gen- 
eral Education Provisions Act. 

It is not unlikelv thus that the bills will, if it is the judgment of 
this committee to move these two pieces of legislation, they \/Ould 
probably move on separate tracks, even though they affect some- 
what the same difficult issue. 

We thank you for being before us today. 

Mr. Levine. Thank you, Mr Chairman, and thank all of you, and 
good luck with these deliberations. I appreciate >ou holding thein. 
Thank you. 

Chairman Williams t\3 panel number two, Mr. Atwell, Mr. Cas- 
well, Ms. Siegel, and Mr. Tuttle will join us at the hearing table. 
We will wait just one moment for the cvom to clear and new people 
to enter. 

Robert Atwell is the president of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. Mr. Atwell, it is always nice to see you before this commit- 
tee. Please proceed. 

STATEMENTS OF ROBERT H. ATWELL. PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, JAMES E. CASWELL, CHAJ'^MAN, 
TASK GROUP ON CAMPUS SAFETY AND SECURITY, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF STUDENT PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATORS, 
WASHINGTON, DC; DOROTHY G. SIEGEL, EXECUTIVE DIREC- 
TOR, TOWSON STATE UNIVERSIT\, CENTER FOR THE STUDY 
AND PREVENTION OF CAMPl OLENCE; AND DOUGLAS F. 
TUTTLE, CHAIRMAN, GOVERN N RELATIONS COMMITTEE, 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION CAMPUS LAW ENFORCE- 
MENT ADMINISTRATORS, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 

Mr. Atwell. Thank you, Mr. Cha*rman. Fm pleased to appear 
before you toda> on behalf of the American Council on Education, 
which represents over i,500 public and private two->ear and four- 
year colleges and universities. 

If I may dig.ess for a moment, *1r. Chairman, the proposed legis- 
lation that we just heard about would seem to me on first hearing 
to be a reasonable revision to the Buckley amendment, and I 
simply wanted to anticipate a question and say that. 

For purposes of this hearing, Mr. Chairman, I will also draw on 
my experiences as a formei college president, and as the father of 
several former and current college students. I du have a statement, 
which I would, with your permission, iike to have included in the 
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record of these proceedings, and then I would like to make four 
verv brief points. 

Rrst, concerning what the Amfxloan Council on Education is 
doing and has done in respect to campus crime, secondly, what col- 
leges and universities are doing; thirdly, the limitations of what 
collies and universities can and should do, and finally, a few com- 
ments and concerns with respect to H.R. 3344. 

Timing then to the first point, being concerned v/ith the per- 
ceived increase of crime on campus, the ACE issued in 1985 a re- 
source document achieving reasonable campus security, setting 
forth some 8ugfe?oteu practices Vrnich campuses were urged to 
follow. 

In 1988, we reissuec* that statement under a lett-er from me call- 
ing attention to recent developments. We also published in 1988 a 
book by Michael Clay Siiith on coping with crime on campus. 

Ml Smith is a practicing attorney now with the Department of 
Criminal Justice of the University of Southern Mississippi. 

Because of the frequent connection between substance abuse and 
crime, we also issued in 1988 another resource document, this one 
dealing with alcohol and other substance abuse. Td be pleased to 
make copies of these documents available, Mr. Chairman. 

For this past year, we have been involved with the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching in a joint project on 
the quality of campus life. 

The full report and recommendations of that project will be 
issued in a few weeks. In one of the findings of that report leads 
me to my second point, that is that a surve> we conducted revealed 
that while two-thirds of responding chief student personnel admin- 
istrat s reported no increase in campus crime in the last five 
years, over half of the respondents said that they are taking a 
stronger role in regulating student conduct and are more systemat- 
ic about enforcement activities and awareness programs. 

A small but even more recent survey we undertook revealed that 
in virtually all cases, the colleges and universities were making 
nriajor improvements in security forces and procedures and facili- 
ties and programs to enhance student awareness. 

The message, it seenio to me, is clear, that colleges and universi- 
ties are deeply concerned, have been concerned, and are acting ac- 
cordingly in both provecdve and remedial ways. 

My third point is more subjective, and grows out of my experi- 
ence as a president and a father of students. We can and we must 
devote increased resources, vigilance, and creativity to improving 
the safety of our campuses. 

But I must also say that there are some limits to what we can 
do Those limits pertain in the first instance to the rather obvious 
point, that while we regard students as the adu' :s most of them 
lawfully are, we also know that many of them are post-adolescents 
who often behave foolishly and show a disregard for the rights of 
others or for their own safety. 

When on a campus, I recall the way students would prop open 
secured doors with pizza boxes and rocks, leave their rooms un- 
locked, afid otherwise defeat systems for their own p.otection. We 
are also limited in what we can do by the fact that we cannot 
expect our colleges ♦o be armed fortresses or military bases, where 
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the freedom of movement is curtailed in a way that damages those 
features of campus life \ve consider essential to an academic insti- 
tution. Thus, we have to strike a balance between protection and 
frp<*Hom. That balance is always delicate and rarely comfortable. 

I mubc also say that the most successful examples of enhanced 
securit> in my own experience were not those imposed by the ad- 
ministration, but those which arose from student initiative. 

A night escort system for women students, initiated by male stu- 
dents, did more to calm my campus following a rape than anything 
we did and we did a lot. That goes to the question of community or 
the absence of, or decline in the sense of, community on many cam- 
puses. 

This is central to many of the issues facing you in this hearing; 
indeed, central to man> of society's problems. Campuses are, after 
all, mirrors of society. 

For example, when one lookis at the very large problem of date or 
acquaintance rape, I mast observe that parents and teachers all 
share the duty to instill in boys and young men a sense of their 
responsibility for the consequences of their own sexuality, includ- 
ing respect for, rather than a propensity to exploit women. 

Finally, turning to the specifics of the legislation, I would leav<: 
you with several concerns we have, and in respect to which we 
would like to work with the committee and the staff. 

First, we believe that guidance should be provided to er.dure that 
the da*^a called for In the legislation is '•eally going to be compara- 
ble. 

Further, crime statistics for colleges and universities should be 
issued in a manner that they can be compared with simiUi infor- 
mation for the surrounding communities, less campus crime statis- 
tics be taken out of context, the context of the community in this 
instance. 

Further, will the Federal law, if It is passed, preempt all state 
laws or will some institutions be expected to follow two sets of 
laws? Further, the definition of campus should be quite specific. 
Does it include the surrounding area? 

Finally, what actions would be imposed on students or institu- 
tions for failure to report. 

Mr. Chairman, we appreciate Mr Goodling's willingness, indeed 
the entire committee's willingness, to ».ork closely with us in ad- 
dressing the concerns of the higher education community. 

I thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Robert H Atv-eil follows ] 
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Mr. Chaiman and members of the Subcommittee: 

I appear belore you today not only as president of the American Council on 
Education, an association representing over 1^00 colleges and universities, and as a 
forxTier college president and administrator, but also as the father of seven children 
who have attended or currently are enrolled in colb^e. 

The personai consequences of campus crime have been the subject of many 
conversations with mj ch l And I can tell you rrcm experience that this is one 
of the most diffiailt thirds a cdiege president or ar. odior offic*4d must deal with - 
not the numbers or rpports, but the personal side, the anguish and anxiety of cnme 
victims and their f<tm -is. 

There ivas a tme ^ hen the college campus was perceived as a sanctuary, a 
place where teaching, luring, and soda! interchange took place in an 
environment thai posec^ ml omal danger to physical safety and the security of 
persoru. ^.QpeTty. Those days are no mure. As with society in general, crime on 
campus has escalateu from an infrequent occurrence to a subject of major concern 

The higher education community has been responsive to the changing 
5#H:unty aeeds un caripas and to heightened public concern about campus safety 
The American Council on Education, along with other higher education 
associations, has taken th.e lead in focusing the attention of college and university 
admmistr. tors on the n&jd for im;>roveU security. In December 1985, and again in 
August 1988, we mailed to all colleges and universities, members and nonmembers 
ahke, our self-regula ion statement on "Achieving Reasonable Campus Security," 
which provides a checliist of suggested practices. In addition to various updu «s on 
the suoject m our semimonthly newsletter, we have published, in conjunction with 
the Macmillan Pubhshing Comp&ny. a book by Professor Michael Qay Smith 
entitled Coping With Crime on Campus, which explores both legal issues and 
security measures in abtmdaxw^ detail. 

Because of growing concern ovei* alcohol and drug abuse and their 
contnbution to cnme on ampus, the ACE Office of Self- Regulation has given this 
subject speaal atiCntion. Materials we have developed provide guidance to our 
constituents rei^dju»4»5 ^leative responses and potential liability for failure to deal 
with these issuer idwquately. We feel that these documents provide a substantial 
reservoir of irJv/nnation from which institutions can draw to detennine whether 
their campus regulations and security structure are adequate. (With the permission 
of the chair, I would lue to submit copies of these documents for the record ) 

In addiaon to offennp advice and guidance to our members, ACE also has 
attempted to identify some of the general trends and patterns in campus crime, and 
what schools are doing in response. 
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Over the past year we have been working with the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, under the leadership of Dr. Ernest Boyer, on a joint 
study of the quality of campus life. As part of that study, ACE conducted extensive 
surveys of college and university presidents and, together with the National 
Association of Student Personnel Administrators, of student life officials to 
determine the major problems facing their campus communities. The full report 
and recommendations will not be released for another few weeks, and I will see that 
the committee receives a copy for the record at that time. But let me preview a few 
of our findings. 

The surveys show that the level of awareness of and concern about campus 
cnme among administrators is exceptionally high. This is evident despite the fact 
that of the 355 chief student affairs administrators responding to the survey, 65 
percent reported either no change or a decline in the number of crimes reported on 
campus m the last five years. Seventy-nine percent reported no change or a decrease 
iti ihe severity of crimes on campus in that period. However, at the same time, a 
majority of respondents ini.^ated that cnme has increased in the surrounding 
community. 

The survey also showed that campuses are taking a stronger role m regulating 
student cohduct. Fifty four percent of the student affairs administrators said they 
art more expliat now m the regulation of student conduct than five years ago and 
are more systematic about enforcement. 

Recently the ACE Office of Public Affairs surveyed campus security directors 
at 22 institutions from all sectors of higher education to ascertain the extent of and 
response to crime on campus. While the Umited number of institutions surveyed 
would not make this group representative of all of higher education, we found that 
in virtually every case, the c alleges and uiuversities were making major 
improvements to buildings, grounds, and security forces to enhance safety, and were 
offering an increasing number of educational programs to raise student and staff 
awareness about security issues. 

The trends m campus aime In this small sample were consistent with the 
larger survey, with only one-third of the schools that had five-year statistics 
reportmg an increase ^ver that penod. Michigan State University - one of the 
nation s largest iristitutions - noted a 40 percent decrease in crime in the last two 
years. I would happy to provide you with specific examples of what schools are 
doing to enhance campus secunty, but I would note that 18 of these 22 colleges and 
uiuveisities pubhsh their cnme statistics and makp ^hem available to the public in a 
vanety of ways, from annual reports to press relea^w to articles in student and 
fdCuily publiuatiofis Two o^^er campuses make the statistics available upon request 
but do not publish them. 

In the eyes of the law, a university is an ii\stitution for th* advancement of 
knowledge and learning Individuals who meet the required qualifications and 
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who abide by the institution's rulw are permitted to attend and are presumed to 
have sufficient maturity to conduct their own affairs. 

Colleges and imiversities are no longer held liable, under the in loco parentis 
(in the place of the parent) doctrine, for injuries sustained by students tmless the 
college has not fulfilled certain duties imposed by law. Although the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the Third Circuit has ruled that a college is no longer considered "an 
•nsurer of the safety of its students," some courts have imposed a duty upon 
instihitions to warn students or otherv/ise protect them from potential criminal 
activity. 

College and university administrators have devoted increased resources, 
vigilance, and creativity to assuring, to the extent possible, a reasonably safe 
environinent. Individual institutions have responded to the need for greater 
security by employing a variety of strategies. Perhaps easiest and most visible have 
been the steps taken in the design, maintenance, and operation of the institution s 
buildings and grounds, including increasingly sophisticated lock and key systems, 
increased illumination, and security phone boxes. Security forces have grown in 
number, with expanded screening, training, and supervision by the institution. 
Data regarding security inddrmts are gathered and appropriate administrative 
responses are formulated. Lastly, many campuses educate and remind students and 
other members of the college corpmunity on a recurrent basis about security risks 
and procedures. 

Colleges that undertake to expand tlieir seciuity systems through such stepb 
are in many instances confronted with the contrary desires of their students to 
move about the campus unimpeded by safety measures. Security on campus mubi 
be balanced contir.aally Vidth the needs of physical access and the reactions of the 
student body Indeed, inaeased education of students is one of the key elements in 
an institution s safety program. That is why colleges now routinely offer 
educational and training programs for students and staff on such topics as sexual 
assault prevention, alcohol and drug abuse prevention, dormitory safe^, and J:.eft 
prevention, as well as providing counselling services, escort services, proper*^ 
identification programs, campus watch programs, and special policing efforts. 

First and foremost, we care deeply about the welfare of our students, and we 
would like to protect them as best we can. You will hear later from college 
presidents about specific campus programs, but I can assure ;*>u that most of our 
colleges and universities are working very hard to do that i^ght now ~ spending 
more and more dollars on increased security measures, d^A/iisoring n^ore and mure 
educational programs, encouraging more positive social activities, and attempting 
to help students cope wi*^ the aftermath when a crime occurs. 

Of course, students have a concurrent responsibility to exercise good 
judgment and pursue reasonabk actions means of providing greater secunty iot 
themselves and those ar^ and them. On ^ampuses, as elsewhere, safety cannot be 
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assured *f individLials and groups do not adhere to a common desire to achieve a 
safe environment. I can remember all too v^^ell from my time as a college president 
how students would prop open otherwise se. dormitory doors with pizza boxes, 
leave their rooms unlocked, and othervsase fail to observe normal, sensible 
behavior Those - ^. mined to ignoi the rules of safety or to abrogate security 
systems designed to protect them probably will always find ways to do so. We 
*.annot exp>ect our colleges to be "armed fortresses" where the freedom of students 
alniust all of whom are legally adults - is cvirtailed in a way that either interferes 
With their rights as atizens or damages those features of rampus life we consider 
essential to an academic in:>^Uition We must strike a proper balance between the 
piotection and security of members of the campus commuruty and the appropriate 
amount of freedom. 

Colleges and universities have some essential qualities - not easily 
understood and frequently disquieting to some - that make tor a precanous balance 
between sometimes c mflicting values To elaborate, we regard students as the 
adults they lawfully a*e, capable of making their ovm deasions and assuming 
responsibility for their own safety Yet, I know from painful expenence that many 
are rather naive po«^t<idolcscents who often behave foolishly and show a disregard 
for the rights ot others or their own safety 

The answer to this paradox is not a return to m loco parentis or the 
conversion of colleges mto very secure and highly disaplined nrulitar^ bases And 
ihe answer most definitely is not to delude ourselves or our students into thinking 
that campuses are sanctucines im^rvious to cnme or above the law Rather, the 
answer lies in striking a very delicate balance between deterrence and security, on 
ihe one hand, and the assertion of individual rights and responsibihties on the 
other Leaning too heavily on the former does considerable damage, in my 
judgment, to the very natxire of the academic enterprise, and overdoing the latter is 
irresponsible. The colleges and universities I know best are trying very hard to 
achieve that balance. 

I want to say also that the most successful examples of enhanced campus 
security of which I am aware are those where the students themselves are involved 
A campus rape ai the institution over which I presided caused those of us in the 
administration to respond by improving lighting, imtiating a campaign to get 
peopk to lock doors, and to undertake a va*»ety of other rather obvious measures 
Bui what really made a difference was the formation by male students of a night 
escort system for women moving around the campus. 

I ate that by way of saying that ultimately what vsre need is a sense of 
community, a conviction that we are all in the same lifeboat and all bear a 
lesponsibility for each othei ^ *iealth, safety, and well-being The loss or aSence of 
community is seen by Ernest Buyer and by large numbers of presidents in u u* recent 
survey as the root of some of the problems you are examinmg in this hearing It is 
obviously central to aiany of the issues confronting the larger soaety Wliile one 
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can look more easily at the way individuals manifest the absence or loss of 
community, it is important to understand that the problems will persist unhl some 
of the underlying causes are addressed. 

That leads me to a related issue with which I am particularly concerned, and 
that I would like to say more about: date and acquaintance rape. 

Date and acquaintance rape inaeasingly have become a significant part of 
campus crime- In response to the overall problem, many institutions have adopted 
official jx>i:cies condemning rape and other sexua* assaiUts, speufically prohibited 
sexual assaults in student conduct codes, established procedures to be followed u 
rape occurs, and implemented educational programs on sexual assault. 

But when it comes to date or acquaintance rape, even innovative and 
persistent educational programs will be of limited effectiveness if others who are 
p;»rt of the equation - parents, educators, religious leaders, the media ~ do not 
re ognize and assume their own responsibilities. This problem is rooted in 
behaviors and attituies picked up long before people get to college - behaviors and 
attitudes that are then acted out by often immature post-adolescents. For example, 
parents have a duty to insnll in their sons a sense of their responsibility for their 
own sexuality that includes respect for rather than exploitation of women. 

Mr Chairman, Representative Goodlirg has ^^roposed legislation that would 
require all col^'^^es and universities that receive Title Tv funding to report cnme 
stihstics to tt\*£ x'BI and to make those statistics, as well as .nfoimation about campus 
security practices and procedures, ava lable to students, employees, and appiicarua 
for enrollment. 

Wo would like to continue to work with Mr. Goodlmg and his staff, and the 
members of this Snbcommittte, K insure that suJi legislation indeed will 
contribute to the prevention of campus crime. As we look at the bill, several 
questions and concerns come to mind/ and we would welcome the opportiinity tc 
discuss them with you in more detail. For now, let me list several. 

o Although the FSrs Uniform Crime Report is indeed uniform in its 
result, the actual method each institution chooses for reporting particular crimes 
does not appear to be uniform, according to the experience of several Pennsylvania 
college presidents with whom we have spoken. Sufficient guidance should be 
provided to ensure that the data published is, to the extent possible, comparabJ.. 

o Crime statistics for colleges and universities should be issued in such a 
manner that they can be compared to similar information availabh for loca* 
communities surrounding the campuses. Evidence seems to indicate that campus 
crimes are significantly fewer than crimes in the surrounding community. Cnrnt 
figures for college campuses sho'ild not be placed out of context. 
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o It is unclear what stature the crime reporting legislation enacted m 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Louisiana, and F. /nda will have m the face of the bill 
being considered. Will the feder i law preempt all state laws, or will some 
institutions be required to follow two sets of procedures? 

o Wha does the definition of 'campus" in the bill mean? For example, 
would an Lrban L«mpus of commuter students be required to report < nmes 
occurring on the aty streets surrounding it? What about a campus-rponsored 
program m a nearby high school? What about housing owned by the college or 
ar.iversity, some uf which is occupied by students and the rest by residents of the 
community? 

o What sa^iCtions would be imposed on institutions if the> .ail to report? 
Would then students lose financial aid? 

We appreaate Mr Goodling's willingness to work closely with us in 
de\elupirg this legislation, and we ltx)k forward to working with him and the 
members uf this Subcommittee in addrebsing the concerns of the higher educaUun 
community 

It. conclusion, Mr Chairman, I would note that every institution has ihe 
obligation, for moral as well as legal reason^, to develop poliaes, procedures, and 
programs that protect students and employt'es from cnmt ^n campus. I will 
continue to urge higher edin.ation administrators to make the reduction of campus 
cm a higli priority, and to address u.t problem by implementing effective security 
measures and appropriate edui atiunal programs We certainly owe our students 
and their families no less 
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Chairman Williams. Thank you. We'll hear now fiom James 
Caswell with the National Association of Student Personnel Ad- 
ministrators. Mr. Caswell is the chairman of the Task Group on 
Campus Safety and Security. It is nice to see you here today. 
Please proceed. 

Mr. Caswell. Thank you. My nam^ is Jim Caswell, and I am 
vice president for Student Affairs a* Southern Methodist Universi- 
ty in Dallas, and I am pleased to be here in representing NASPA, 
the National Association of Student Personnel Administrators, to 
present testimony on H.R. 3344. 

NASPA represents some 5,000 professions in the student affairs 
business in this countr> , representing about 1,000 colleges and uni- 
versity campuses. 

In my briet _emarks today, I want to share our views on current 
practices, why we support this legislation, describe some of the ac- 
tions colleges and univer&.Jes are taking to increase the level of 
awareness about safety and security issues on the campuses, and 
make suggestions for how to stren^^then the proposed legislation. 

Last year NASPA distributed copies of a preliminary report of 
the Task Group on Campus Safety and Security to our membership 
and to college and university presidents. 

We recommended that institutions of higher education (Ij report 
all criminal activity, (2) analyze that data from crime reports and 
intervene in problem areas, (3) develop standards of safety and se- 
curity with* i the context of each individual campus environment, 
and (4> promote discussion of these problems and possible solution^ 
or remedies among administrators. 

The proposed legislation is one important step toward improving 
the information about the prevalence of crime on campus. Colleges 
and universities are concerned about the safety and security of 
their students and staff. 

Consistent with the institutional missio'^ ^ .a campus needs, 
Lnany colleges and universities have upgrade ^jecurity systems, im- 
proved landscaping and lighting, offered shuttle bus and escort 
services, installed emergency telephone system^, and instituted a 
wide range of educational programs. 

Educational programming efforts are one of th< nost important 
steps colleges anH universities can take. Examples include general 
safety and security awareness, self-defense and assault prevention, 
data rape programs, hazing policies, and alcohol and substance 
abuse programs. 

But, in spite of all these efforts, collegts and universities cannot 
guarantee individual safety, because, in the final analysis, personal 
safety is a personal responsibility. Colleges and universities face a 
difficult challenge in teaching about safety and security. 

We believe that a combination jf improved crime reporting, edu- 
cational efforts aimed at safety and security awareness, and a 
greater sense of individual responsibility will help to address the 
problem. 

The task of developing a greater sense of individual responsibil- 
ity begins before a student comes to the campus. Hopefully, par- 
ents, churches, secondary s^uools and others are helping to develop 
the students' awareness. 
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There is a general myth that the college cainpus is an enclave 
separate from the rest of society and, therefore, safer. Tne other 
variable is that man> of our clientele are lat? adolescents, an age 
when many think of themselves as invincible to a wide range of 
health hazards and risks. 

This is further complicated by the fact I. the campus popula- 
tion changes ever> semester with students leaving and new ones 
arriving Efforts at improving awareness about campub safety and 
security are an .ingoing activity that is never complete or finished. 

NASPA will be pleased to v^ork with Mr. Goodling and others to 
make revisions in the legislation. We believe that it is important to 
answer the questions raised b> Dr Atwell. There are some specific 
suggestions we will enter into the written record, and I have left 
those with the subcommittee. 

We are prin^arily interested in making the legislation appropri 
ate for all institutions of higher education and would suggest that 
many of the specific references be deleted from the legislation. 

NASPA and its members will continue u provide leadership and 
focus attention and energy on the issues related to campus safety 
and security Our annual conference begins toda> in New Orleans. 

Over 2,200 professionals will participate in meetings and pro 
gram sessions There are approximately 12 different sessions on 
topics specificall> related to campus violence and safety and securi- 
ty issues and many more topics related to improving the quality of 
community iife on campus. 

In addition, next fall NASPA will sp^^nsor two national telecon- 
ferences on enhancing campus community. Campus Responses to 
Racial Harassment and Intimidation will be broadcast on October 
3th, and Effective Approaches to Campus Security will be broad- 
cast on November 1 . 

We will continue . assist colleges and univf.rsities in their ef- 
forts to coordinate institutional responses to promote the safety 
and well-being of the Ca>-^nab community By including the modifi- 
cations suggested, we believe the legislation will not be overburden- 
ing 

Thank you f< . the opportunity to testify on behalf of NASPA 
[The preprred statement of James E Caswell follows.) 
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TESTIMONY ON StrBCOWMITTEE OH POSISECONDARV EDUCATIOH 
COMMITTEE OH iSDUCATlON AHD LABOR 
U.S. HOUSE OF RBPRRSSHTATIVES 
MARCH 14, 1990 



My namo la Ji» c«»w©ll, Vice Prouidont for Student AffAiri, 
Southern Mathodist Univtraity, DallA»/ Taxas, and I f 
pleaflod to pro««nt tactlmony on House Bill I 3344 on ^ <alf 
of KASPA, tha National Xsaoclation of Student Personnel 
Adminiatratora, NASPA roprcaonts over 5,00C atudant affalra 
administrators on over 1,050 coli«ge and univeraity 
campuses. 

Tho iasua of ca.ftpua safety and oecurlty has t>ean of concern 
to NASPA and ita mcnibers for many yeara. The asaociation 
and its roembera have been involved in a wide rango of 
programs designed to enhance the student •a overall 
educational exparience Inaido and outalde of the olaaaroora. 

In ray brief remarks roday, I wont to ahara our views on 
current practices, vyhy we support the legislation, describe 
soroe of the actiono college© and univeraitioa are taking to 
increase tne level of awareness about safety and aecurit^ 
issues on the campuses, and maka suggaationa for how to 
atrangthan the proposed legislation. 



A safo CAmpua anvironmont is charaoterized aa an environment 
in which atudonts, faculty, and staff are free to conduct 
their daily affa*-8 without fear of physical, emotional, or 
psychological harm. A socuro caiopua ia one whare programs, 
aarvicea, personnel, and other institutional reaourcea arc 
aystteTnatlcally coordinated to proirtota the aafoty and well- 
being of the campus cocsaunity. Security ia a ccranunity-wida 
reaponoibility that demands the cooperation and support of 
all the inatitution*s m;!nb<ira. Thia support ia beat 
onliated through enlightened adminiatrative laaderahip and 
efforca ^im«d at developing tha valuea of citiaanahip among 
all nembara of tha ccmpua cofBnunity. Tha ooon to ba 
relaaaM report caisspus Cliaatoi In Search of Conunity, 
prepar'ad by the Carnegie round^tion for the Advaiwemant of 
Teac.iing, outlines some steps for colleges and univeraities 
to considar. 

Last year HASPa distributed coplaa of a Preliminary Report 
of the Task Group on Campua safety and Security to our 
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mombera and to collogt and university presidents. Wo 
roconroond that institutions of higher education: 

1. j^epojt all criminal acti -ity, 

2 Analyzo tho data from crirao reports and intervene 
in p/obleni areas* 

3. Develop otandards of safety &nd security witnin 
tho context of each individual cantpus onvironinont, 

4. Promote discussir of problems and possible 
solutions or rcmedios canon? administrators* 

This proposed legislation is one important step toward 
Impro^ Ing the information about tho prevalence of campus 
crimo. However, information in and of itself will \ot maXe 
our caxttpuoes safer. It requiros the cooperation and 
partiulpation of both individuals - Including students, 
faculty, staff membaro, and guests and the institution - the 
college or univorj^ity, colleges and universitiov\ can and 
should increase the level of safety and security awareness 
anwng itu studonta, faculty, and staff. 



Canpus Practices 



Colleges and onivoraitiea ate concerned about the safety and 
security of their students and staff. Consistent with the 
institutional ""ission and campus needs, many colleges and 
univeraitiew have upgraded security systems, improved 
landscaping and lighting, offered shuttle bus and escort 
services, installed emergency telephone systenia, and 
instituted a range of educational programs. Educational 
programming effo*.tB ire one of the most important steps 
collevet and universitiej can take. Sxamplos include 
general safety and security awareness, u^lt defease and 
assault prevention, date rape programs, having policies, and 
alcohol and substance abuae programs. at. in spl*'e of all 
*'>ia8o efforts, colleges and universities cannot guarantee 
individual safety, because in the final analysis personal 
safety is a personal responsibility. 

Colleges ar-* universities face a difficult challenge in 
teaching aL at safety and security. Wo believe that a 
coT'ibxHatii^n of improved crime reporting, educational efforts 
aimed at safety and security awareness, and a grater sense 
of individual responsibility w'ill help to addrews the 
problem. The task of developing a greater sense of 
individual resj-cnsibility begins before a student comes to 
the campus. Hopefully, parents, churches, secondary schools 
and othf -s are helping to develop the students* awareness. 

There la a general myth t^at the college c-Tiptiaes are an 
enclave separate from the rest of society ^.id, therefore/ 
safer. The other variable is that man^ of our clientele are 
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Utft trioiesoentfl, an age when many thinX oi theaselves as 
invlneibl« to a wide range of health hagards and ri8XS« 
This is further complicated by the fact that the caamus 
population changes every semester with students leaving and 
new onee arriving. Efforts at improving awarene89 about 
campuc safety and security are an ongoing activity that is 
never complete or finished. Within this context, collegeg 
and univereities muet also weigh the need to provide an 
environment and atmosphere that allow for freedom and ease 
of acceos for many members of the larger coitrounity to 
benefit from oppcrtunitiea to viait and in son» cases 
utilize campus facilities and services. 



Suggested Kodif icationa in the I^egislation 



NASPA will be pleaeod to work with Mr- Goodling and others 
to maJcQ revisions in the legislation. We believe that it is 
important to answer the guestiona raised by Dr. Atwell. 
There are some spacific suggestions we will enter into the 
written record, and I have left those with the Subcczmiittee . 
We are primarily Interested in making the legislation 
appropriate for all institutions of highei education and 
would suggest that many of the specific references be 
delei^d from the legislation. 



Conclusion 



KASPA and its members will continue to provide leaderjjhip 
and focus attention and energy on the issues related co 
campus safety and security, our annual conferenc^t begins 
today in New Orleans. Over 2,200 professionals ♦rill 
participate in meetings and program sessions, fhere are 
approxir.»ately 12 different sessions on topics specifically 
related to campus violence and safety and security issues 
and many more on topics related to improving the quality of 
community on campuses. In addition, next fall NASPA will 
sponsor two national teleconferences on enhancing cacrpua 
community, cainpua Responaea to Racial EaraaeiaBnt and 
Intimidation will be broadcast on October 5, 1990, and 
Effective Approachea ♦■o Cajapus Security will broadcast on 
November 15, 1990. 

We will continue to assist colleges and universities in 
their efforts to coordinate institutional reaourcea to 
promote the safety and well-being of the campus corounity. 
By including the modifications suggestcwi, we believe the 
legislation will not be over-burdening. Thank you for the 
opportunity to testify on behalf of NASPA. 
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Proposed Chftnges 



Section 3 (e) (1) DISCLOSURE OF CAMPUS SECURITY POLICY AND 
CAMPUS CRIME STATISTICS revised Wording to ... ana 11 prepare 
and publish through appropriate publications disseminated to 
current students and staff and upon request to any applicant 
for admission or employment an annual report containing the 
following information regarding its campus security policies 
and campus crime statistics'*: 

Rationale; Requiring institutious to provide mailings 
x5 e^cpensive and duplicates having the infortnatiot. published 
In appropriate publications. 

Section 3 (e> (1) (^) (iv) Delete this provision. 

Rationale: The most effective communication media and 
methods used should be determined by the college or 
university. As campus circumstances change the media u^ed 
to coiwnunicate '-111 change. 

Section 3 (e) (1) (E) revise wording to ..."policioo 
concerning sacurity, access to campus facilities ^ and 
security conaideratlcns used in the .tiaintenanca of campus 
facilities." 

Rationale; The list are only examples and may or "nay 
not apply to all colleges and universities. 

Section 3 (c) (1) (c) revise wording to ..."policies 
.cerning security in ^ '^pus residences and access to 
^apus residences by sti ts and guests." Delete sections 
li) - (vi) or revise to state "including for exaiapie", 

Rationale; The list contains examples which are too 
prescriptive and r?ay not pertain to all institutions* 

Section 3 (e) tl) (£) delete or revise. If all campuses are 
required to submit the uniform crime rc^rt, then maXing the 
report available for inspection should be sufficient. It 
will not be possible for institutions who have not 
previously submxtted the UCR to have data for previous 
years. 

Section 3 (e) (2) Revise. The definition of "caiopus" is 
very problematic. Please refer to the questions Mr. Atwell 
raised in his tcatinony regarding definition of campus. 
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Chairman Williams. Thank you, Mr. Caswell, and before moving 
on to the next wi^-ness, Fd say to you that the chair would be inter- 
ested in receiving any compilation of the findings that come out of 
yovr conference. 

If you would be good enough to share that with us, it would be 
help/ul. 

Mr. Caswell. I would be happy to do that. 

Chairman Willlams. Thank you. Dorothy Siegel is from Towson 
State University, north of Baltimore. She is executive director of 
the Center for the Study and Prevention of Campus Violence. 

Thanks for beinjj with us, and please proceed. 

Ms. Siegel. Tha^ you. I am also vice president for student serv- 
ices at Towson Stat University. Tlie Towson State University's 
Center for the Study and Prevention of Campus Violence began 
collecting data on the frequency and prevalence of campus crime 
and violence in the Spring of 1985. 

We knew anecdotally from colleagues across the country that 
more and more time, in fact, a disproportionate amount of time 
and energy, was being devoted to adjudication and resolution of 
problems on campuses relating to violence. 

From 1985 through 1988 the Center has conducted three annual 
surveys by Chief Student Affairs Officers, Directors of Residence, 
and Campus Police. These figures are the three-year means. 

What we learned first was that we were able to document the 
existence of violence on campus. Up until that time, it was really 
anecdotal. We found that on an average there were three sexual 
assaults reported in schools throughout the country, an average of 
eight physical assaults, and there were also violence of other types. 

The Center has just completed a study funded by the National 
Institute of Justice to assess the links among alcohol, other drugs, 
and campus crime. Alm:^t 2,000 students frjm across the country 
responded. 

We learned the following, one-third of the respondents reported 
being victim of at least one crime during their university experi* 
ence, nearly 10 percent reported having perpetrated such a crime. 
Students who perpetrated the crimes reported heavier drug usage 
than those who did not commit such crimes. 

Students who have been victijns of crimes use drugs and alcohol 
significantly more than those who have not been victims. The most 
common crimes were theft and property vandalism. Twenty-six per 
cent of the population reported being such victims, 11 percent re- 
ported being victims of physical assault/battery-robbery, and an 
other 7 percent reported being victims of sexual assault. 

We all know from common figures and FBI statistics that all 
crime is underreported, ^nd we so believe that all such crimes have 
been underreported in our studies. 

There is also, r we know, 20 percent of the crimes, as we've 
mentioned, comes * jm intruders from outside. Over 80-85 percent 
of all campus crime, according to our surveys, is studenl-to-student. 
Well over half are reported to be related to alcohol and drug usage. 

We have found no significant difference in the amounts of 
camr^us crime on campuses that are urban, suburban, or rural. The 
printed information that colleges need to provide must not imply 
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that a campus can be rendered safe, magically, hy the institution s 
good intentions, rules, or policies alone. 

Although a reasonable security policy may be in place, it is the 
students who wi!l have to make their community safe. Colleges 
need to provide information as described in the bill. They also must 
educate about prevention, intervention, they must stimulate an at- 
mosphere of shared responsibility for community welfare. 

No community of adults can b'^ .,afe without active involvement. 
Because the majority of crime and violence is intra-campus vio- 
lence, student- to-student, we cannot address the issue sufficiently 
\vith even the best security systems if it is the students, whom we 
protect and must protect agains*^ who choose not to use it. 

Colleges, indeed, need to If. the Nation in addressing the Na- 
tion's problem of crime in its communities. I would like to make 
one additional comment, and that is, Td like to offer my support 
for Congressman Levine*s intended legislation to serve victims of 
violence. 

[The prepared statement of Dorothy G. Sitgel follows:] 
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Towscn State Universi* s C«'".t6L fo^ the Study and Prevention 
of Campus Violence began _^11 acting data on the frequency and 
prevalence of campus crime and violence in Spring, 1985. We knew 
anecdotally from colleagues across the country that m^re and more 
time — in fact a disproportionate amount of time and en, rgy — was 
being devoted to adjudication and resolution of pr,iblems on 
campuses relating to violence. 

From 1985 through 1988 the Center has conducted three annual 
surveys by Chief Stude**t Affairs Officers* Directors of Residence, 
and Campus Police. These figures are the j-year means Responding 
institut CO IS report the following numbers t 

average cf 3 sexual assaults reported each chooi year. 

Respondents believe this figure to represent only 30% of those 
assaults that actually take place: 

average of 8 physical assaults reported each school year. 

Respondents believe this figure to represent only half of 
those assaults that actually take place. 

The Center has just completed a study, funded by the National 
Institute of Justice, to assess the links among alcohol, other 
drugs, and campus crime. Almost 2000 students from across the 
country responded. The following information was obtained. 

Over 36%, roughly 1 in 3, report being the victim of at least 
one crime during their university experience. 

Nearly 10% reported having committed such a crime. 

Students who i,ommit these crimes report heavier drug usage 
than those who have not committed a crime. 
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Students who have been the victims of canpus crimes report 
significantly heavier drug and alcohol use than individuals who 
have not been so victimized. Students who have committed a campus 
crime, however y report the highest incidence of drug and alcohol 
use . 

The most common crimes reported (in order of frequency) were: 

Theft /property vandalism 26% of th ^ respondents who have 

been victimized report this crime. 

Physical assault/battery-robbery 11% of the respondents who 

have been victimized report this crime. 

Sexual assault, including rape 7% of the respondents who 

have been victimized report this crime. 



-Over all, «0-85% of all campus crime and violence, according to 
our survey, is student- to-student crime. 

-Well over half (roughly 60%, bur estimates vary up to 95%) of all 
campus crime and violence is alcohol-related 

-Respondents indicated that, proportionally, there was no 
significant difference m the amount of campus violence/crime, 
be the campus y urban, suburban, or rural. (We have not 
separated out those urban laslitutiuns with dormitoxies versus 
those without ) 



Our NlJ-funded, Victimization ^tudy generated data that make 
It possible to construct an at-risk profile for students with 
respect to their likelihood of being both a perpetrator or victim 
of car^pus crime 

Victims are most often female, white, slightly over 21, work, 
own a car, use more alcohol more frequently than other students 

Perpetrators: tend to be- 

Male, white, slightly younger than 19, residents on 
carripus, members of fraternities, members of athletic teams, use 
more alcohol more frequently than other students 

More than anything else in our studies 3 statistics stand out. 
il) the relatively small percentage reported of what is believed 
to be the actual number of violen: crimes committed, and (2) the 
preponderance of alcohol <xnd other drugs m both the Commission of 
Violent Crimes on Campuses and, the Victimization by Violence, and 
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finally and perhaps most significantly is the overwhelming 
percentage of crime and violence that is student-to-student 
engendered . 

We conclude that there is a aanger to assuming colleges can 
employ a*»y security yet devised t.iat will successfully function in 
a community of adults wi en those aau. ts do not want or, at any 
rate, willfully undermine that system 

The printed information that colleges provide must not imply 
that a campus can be rendered safe, magically, by the institi-tion ' s 
good intentions, rules, or policies alone. Although a reasonable 
security policy may be iii place, it is students themselves who will 
make their r iimunities safe Colleges need to provide information 
as describe-, xn the bill They also must educate about prevention, 
intervention, they must stimulate an atmosphere* of shared 
responsibility for community welfare No community of adults can 
be safe without active involvement 

Because the majority of crime and violence is intra campus 
violence -- student to student we will nut cideress the issue 
with even the Lest security system i^ it the students, whom we 
protect and mut^t protect a^jainst, whi ciioose not to use it 

We deal, aftex all, with a population th:it we both love and 
fear Students remember, die the ones who animate, perhaps our 
mu;^t frustrating dichotomy they aro mo^t often their own enemies 
Our surveys tell a^. MO-R^^ of the ci ime .xnd violence is student- 
to-student ^11.3 yet, the^^^t tdi, students jIfo '^.q-/ that more 
liqhtL outsidL wiU t-liirinart- cajnpu. viultnce Nejtiier students, 
nor ciaminir trcitor ^ x^r le'ji.l^twr- are .alresrih-j wt»it mijiht be 
the ceritrjil izzj^- h :)W i w<- t^. t>i t ^ tv^p jtudtiiT; from 
VxCti. . J I'la e I'M K.r hi I 
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Chairman Wiluams. Thank you. Our final witness on this panel 
IS Mr Douglas Tuttle, Chairman of Government Relations Commit- 
tee with the International Association of Campus Law Enforcem^ it 
Administrators in, I believe, Connecticut. 

I look forward to hearing your testimony. 

Mr Tuttle. Good morr-ng, Mr. Chairman. My name is Douglas 
Tuttle I am the director of Fublic Safety for the University of 
fA^i^^r^ ^ ^^^^^ Government Relations Coinm^.ttee for 
lACLEA, as you noted, the International Association of i^^zmpus 
Law Enforcement Administrators. 

taL^2?a^'®^^ ^ ^^^^ opportunity to present the views of 

. u xT^^"^^'*"^^"^ ^ r^ently spoke on campus security 

at the National Conference on Law and Higher Education, spon- 
sored by the Stetson University College of Law. 

IVe brought copies of my remarks concerning a checklist for the 
atdit of campus security programs for background information, 
and woula be pleased to submit those for the record at the conclu- 
sion of my testimony. 

The public reporting of crimes and campus crimes statistics is 
only one component of an effective campus crime , -evention pro- 
gram No institution can ensure that the members ol its communi- 
ty will be absolutely free from harm at the hands of some third 
party. 

What college^ and universif s should do is ensure that their 
campus security programs prOv.de the members of their communi- 
ties with the information and resources necessary to reasonably 
sa^guard themselves against personal harm and property loss, 

The concept of reasonable campus security was presented, and is 
a resource document released by the American Council on Educa- 
tion in 1985 Any assessment of a campus s>.<:urity program must 
T Ar?/?»A comparison with some sort of a yardstick, and 

1A( LbA supports the concepts in he ACE document as the frame- 
work for such a yardstick. 

In 1984, lACLEA published a resource document entitled ^'De- 
partmental Self-Study A Guide foi Campub Law Enforcement Ad- 
mmistrators The publication and distribution of information con- 
cerning reported campus crimes is rei ot^nized as an mtegral part of 
the process of educating members ^ .am pus community regard- 
ing strategies for crime prevention. 

Does the department submit crime data to the Uniform Crime 
bystem is one of the questions raised in the lACLEA self-study 
guide. ^ 

lACLEA supports the concept of H.R. 3344. Indeea, lACLEA has 
fu T participation of campus law enforcement agencies in 

the UCK system for many years. lACLEA supports the public dis- 
semination of campus crimes statistics as a means of dispelling the 
mytha which persist on both sides of this issue. 

College and university campuses are neither "ivory towers" nor 
havens for criminals. They are reflections of the greater society, 
and the more accurately the risk of campus crmies portrayed, the 
r-iore effectively students, faculty and staff will be able to guard 
against it. ^ 

As a means of gathering accurate statistics regarding campus 
crimes, lACLLA supports the designation of campus security per- 
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sonnel as certified law enforcement officers, with the authorit> to 
investigate allegations of criminal conduct and to file charges, as 
appropriate, with local prosecutors. 

Without formal law enforcement authorit>, the security person- 
nel on many campuses lack the basic tools which are required for 
adequate crime reporting. It has been stated that only 352 of the 
Nation's colleges and universities voluntarily provide crime statis- 
tics to the Uniform Crime Report. 

A more accurate statement would be that we do not know how 
many colleges and universities report their crime statistics to the 
UCR, because of the variety of law enforcement authority, if any, 
of campus security officers. 

Three hundred and fifty-two institutions report directly or 
through a state clearinghouse that an unknown number of others 
report through their local municipal police agencies. For example, 
the University of Delaware's crime statistics were reported to the 
UCR for 1988, as they hc^^ been for 16 years, but they were consoli- 
dated with the statistics of the city of Newark. 

Similarly, in 1988, the UCR contains no entries for the universi- 
ties of Pittsburgh or Pennsylvania or Temple University. Their 6ta 
tistics were reported through the cities of Pittsburgh and Phil^uci 
phia. 

In 1988, Delaware state legislation provided for the appoiatm^nt 
of uni\cioit> police. The jurisdiction of the university police is de- 
(.,*cd as the university campuses, and the University of Delaware 
will 'dppear in Table 7 of the Uniform Crime Report for 1989. 

It must be pointed out, however, that those on-campus crimes re- 
ported to the university police will not appear in the UCR report 
for vl t t} of Newark. In order to maintain the integrity of the 
data in the UCR, one must avoid "double counting" of reported of- 
fenses 

I Cite ihb experience of the University of Delaware as an exam- 
ple of the means by which the issue of campus crime awareness 
can bt ^effectively a. *essed at the state level, and an illustration 
of the technical nature of crime reporting. 

It is in recognition of these technical requirements, that lACLEA 
requests your consideration of three specific modifications to H.R 
3844. 

Section 48o(eXlKE) enumerates categories of crime to be report- 
ed, including "drug abuse'* and "alcohol abuse." These are not en- 
tirely consistent with the UCR classification system. Furthermore, 
drug and alcohol offense statistics, along with many other F^.t H 
crime reports, are generally indicative of the level of proactive law 
enforcement activity within a community. 

The Part I crimes of murder, rape, robbery, aggravated assault, 
burglar>, larceny, motor vehicle theft aiul arson are generally 
brought to the attention of the police by Mctims, while many of the 
reports of Part II offenses are officer-initiated. 

As it is, the Part I crimes, which are published in the UCR, it is 
requested that Section 485(eKlKE) refer to the reporting of "a mini- 
mum of those offenses included in Part I of the most recently pub 
Mshed edition of the UCR." 

This would establish clear and consistent minimum stanacx* ' for 
the reporting of campus crime which would remain up-to-da^c; as 
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enhancements to the UCR program are implemented, but would 
not preclude any mstitution from reporting other categories of of- 
fenses. 

Section 485(eX2) requires the publication of interim reports on 
crimes, which are reported to campus security or local law enforce- 
ment authorities. Such a reporting requirement is inconsistent 
with the UCR in which an agency reports only those offenses 
which occur within its area of jurisdiction. It is requested that the 
phrase "or local law enforcement authorities" be deleted. 

Section 485(eX4)(b) defines the term ''campus" to include "any 
building or property owned or controlled by student organizations 
recognized by the institution." 

Such a definition would require campus law enforcement agen- 
cies to report crime which occurs outside of their jurisdiction, 
crime which they woi-i lack tl. .thority to respond to, even if it 
was reported w them directl ^t is requested that Sectiv;n 
485(eK4){b) be deleted. 

In addition to these proposals pt fining to crime categones and 
jurisdictional authority, lACLEA requests vour consideration of the 
following revision in the interest of economy. 

Section 485(eXl) requires the preparation, publication, and distri- 
bution of an -nnual report containing certain information regard- 
ing campus security policies and crime statistics. 

The in ent of the section would be unchanged if the words "an 
anpv-' report containing" were deleted. Institutions would still be 
requir J to prepare, publish, and distribute the specified informa- 
tion to stude s, employees, and applicants upon request, but would 
not be required to create a new document for that purpose. 

In the case of Louisiana, state law requires the publication of 
canipus security information in the cataiug. Many institutions ai- 
ready publish an annual Guide to Policies or similar document 
which could easily be revised to meet the requirements of this Act 

Thank you for the opportunity to address the issue of campus ^^ 
curity and H.R 3344 in behalf of lACLEA. I would at this time like 
to submit a copy of my remarks concerning campus security audits 
and some background inrorn.ation regarding the security protrram 
at the University of Delaware. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement Oi Douglas F Tuttle follows ] 
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TestiDony before Subcoonittee on Postsocondary Education 
Conmittoo on Education and Labor 
U. S. House of Representatives 
Marc*- 14, 1990 

by: Douglas F. Tuttle 
Director of Public Safety, University of Delaware 
and Chairman, Govemnent Relations CoBiaittee 
aiternat lonal Asaociation of Canpus Law Enforccaent Adainistratof s 

concerning: Canpus Security and 
H.R. 3344, The Crime Awarennss and Campus Security Act 



Good morning. It is a pleajure to have this opportunity to 
au-iress the Subcommittee on the subject of Ceiitipus Security and to 
provide my observations reiative to H.R. 3344, the "Crime Awareness 
and Campus Security Act". 

My name is Douglas F. Tuttle. I am the Director of Public 
Safety for the University of Delaware. I have 18 years of 
experience in campus security at the University of Delaware, having 
held the positions of Security Patroluar*, Corporal, Investigator, 
criue Prevention Officer, Lieutenant, ani Associate Director prior 
to my appointment as Director in 1985. I am a graduate of the 
University of Delaware, the New Castle County Police Training 
Academy, the National Crime Prevention Institute of the University 
of Louisville, and the FBI National Academy. I have consulted in 
the area of ca'-pus security for institutions of higher education, 
both public and private, in Delaware, the District of Columbia, 
Maryland and Pennsylvania; and I serve as the elected Chairman of 
the Association of Campus Law Enforcenent Administrators of 
I^elaware, District of Columbia, Maryland and Northern Virginia for 
1990. 

I also presently chair the Government Relations Committee of 
lACLEA - the International Association of Campus Law Enforcement 
Adz.inist rators - and I am pleased to be able to present the views 
of lACLEA concerning the proposed legislation. 

I was invited to speak on the topic of Campus Security in 
^anuary of this year at tne I'th annual National Conference on Lav 
and Higher Education which was sponsored by the Stetson University 
College of Law. A copy of itjy remarks concerning a checklist for 
the audit of campus security programs is enclosed as background 
xntornatiun. This material has also been submitted for publication 
ir. the Can^pus I^w Enforcement Journal . What I have proposed, in 
essence, is that the public reporting of campus crime statistics 
IS only one component of an effective campus crime prevention 
program, and it is in its orientation toward crime prevention and 
community service that a campus security program differs iTiost 
Significantly from traditional public sector policing. No 
institutior not even a prison) can ensure that the members of its 
coranunity will be absolutely free from hanr at the hands of sone 
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third party. What colleges and universities should do is ensure 
that their canpus security prograns provide the nenbers of their 
conaunities with the iiifomation and resources necessary to 
reasonably" safeguard themselves against personal hana «nd 
property loss. nai." />uu 

. Ji^® concept of "reasonable canpus security" was presented in 
a Self Regulation Resource Document which was released by the 
^^''^k'"''"/*'""''^^ Education in December, 1985. Any assessment 
of the adequacy of an institution's campus security program nust 
De grounded in a comparison with some sort of "yardstick", and the 
/?^nfS^f """^ Association of Campus Law Enforcement Administrators 
Aro5^^L^^?^°r^ concepts set forth in the ACE document as 

SnM^f^^^ framework for such a "yardstick". In 1984, iacL£A 

Sr^i^!^! ''/.t°.°"/^'* document for the assessment o. campus security 
programs entitled tooartmental Self-SMiriv; a guide for c^r.r.^. /*^Z 

P^ulltion «'nf H V'}^ and^ that tie 

c^ois cr?L« K information concerning reported 

campus crimes has long been recognized as an integral part of the 
process Of educating members of a campus community^ regarding 

latf \^o thl°^,M^n^.P'"^r'^ department submit criSe 

data to the Uni/or© Crime Report system?" is but one of 7fi 

S^naaiment^'r'^ ^"'^ "^'^".^ ^^^^ which dealfwith Records 

Management, Crime Aialysis and Evidence Control. 



T5l^..l"l!''"^^^'*"t^ Association of Campus Law Enforcement 




cai^puses are sanctuaries from the ills of society, and the my^h 
that campuses are engaging in a great crime "cover-up"! Colleqe 
jpd university campuses are neither "ivory towers" nor havens for 

accSra^eli 'th^ "^^f^^^"^ the greater societ^andThe more 
accurately the risk of campus crime is portrayed, the more 
students, faculty and staff will be able to gSard 

againsu lu. 



^r«nnrnni<.^: ^ . °^ criminal conduct and to file charges, 
as appropriate, with local prosecutors. m the absence of som4 
^^l: enforcement authority, the personnel who are 

presently charged with the responsibility for safety and security 
on many campuses lack the basic tools which are required for 
au^hnr^tv'tK^' reporting. It is .n this area of law enforcement 
authority that, or. a national level, it can clearly be said that 
"diversity reigns", it has been stated that only about 350 of the 
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nation's colleges and universities voluntarily provide crine 
statistics through the FBI's Uniforn Crime Report (UCR) . A aore 
accurate statement would i^e that we do not Ivnov how many colleges 
and universities report their campus crime statistics to the UCR, 
because of the variety of bases from which the law enforcement 
authority (if any) of campus security officers is derived. 

The origin of carra? ! -s ■ forcement is generally traced to 
the establishment of the Vale campus Police Department in 1894, 
when two New Haven police off: ^rs were hired by the university. 
T * officers' power of arrest was derived from their authority as 
New Haven Police, a designation which they r'2tained in spite of 
their change of employers. To this iay, the law enforcement 
authority of the .ale University Felice is derived from the New 
Haven Police Department, similar Situations are common today among 
those private colleges and universities which do have "sworn" 
security personnel. 

Campus officers may be designated as "constables", "special 
police", "deputy sheriffs" or the like, or they may be 
legislatively empowered as police officers in their own right (a 
model which is more predominant among public institutions), bu** 
the manner in which the> submit statistics to the UCR is largely 
deterwined by local custom. About 350 institutions report 
"directly" (actually through a state clearinghouse in irany - but 
not all - states), but an un)tnown namJ^er of others report through 
the^r local municipal police agencies. There is no clear way to 
generalize about the manner m which a given campus may report. 
The crime statistics for Yale University (whose officers' police 
authority is derived from the city of New Haven) appear in Table 
7 [Number of Offenses Known to the Police. Universities and 
Colleges] the UCR for 1988, while those for the University of 
Delaware do not. The University of Delaware's crime statistics 
were reported to the UCR for 1988, as they had been for the 
preceding 16 years, but they were consolidated with the statistics 
for the city . * Newar)c. Similarly, the 19S8 UCR contains no 
entries for the University of Pittsburgh, the University ol 
Pennsy Ivaraa or Tempio University * their campus crime statistics 
wore reported through the cities of Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. 



In the ca*^e of the University of Delaware, this situation is 
changing. In Jur.e of 1988, state legislation was passed which 
amended the cha'cer of the University of Delaware and provided for 
the appointiP-nt of "University Police". Previously, cacp'JS 
security officers had derived their law enforcement authority from 
thoir appointment as "Special Constables" or, since 1980, as 
".special Police" for th*- city of Newar)c. The jurisdiction of the 
University F^olico iS now legislatively defined as the "University 
ccirpusos", and offective with the publication of the UCR for 1989, 
the University of Delaware will appear in TaMe 7. it must also 
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bo pointed out that those on-canpus crimes which have been roportod 
to the University Police will bo not appear in the OCR report for 
tne city of Newark. In order to Baintain the integrity of the data 
in the UCR, it is iaportant to avoid "double counting" of reported 
offenses. ^ 

I cite the experience of the Universxty of Delaware for two 
reasons. it is both a clear exanple of the oeans by which the 
issue of caapus criae awareness can be effectively addressed at 
the state level, and an illustration of the '.echnical nature of 
crine reporting. It is in recognition of these technical 
requireaents that the International Association of Caapus Law 
Enforceaent Adninistrators requests your consideration of the 
following three modifications to the language of H B. 3344: 

Section 485 (c) (1) (E) enumerates several categories of 
criaa statistics to be reported, includinrr "drug abuse" 
and "alcohol abuse". These crime categoixes are not 
entirely consistent with the UCR classification *«\stem 
in that "abuse- is not, in itaelir, a criminal offense. 
Furthermore, drug and alcohol offense statistics (along 
with driving under the influence and many othor "Part II" 
crine reports) are generally indicative of the level of 
proactive law enforceaent activity within a community. 
Unlike the "Part 1" crimes of murder, rape, robbery 
aggravated assault, burglary, larceny, motor vehicle 
theft and arson (the UCR "Index" crimes which are 
published in Criia e in the United stat<%f; ^ which are 
generally brought to the attention of the police by 
victims, many of the reports of "Part II" offenses are 
officer-initiated. As it is the numbers of "Part I" 
crimes reported to police agoncies which are preaontiy 
published in the UCR, it is requested that Section 485 
(e) (1) (E) refer to the reporting of "a aininum of those 
offeiaos included in Part I of the most recently 
published edition of the Uniform crime Reports for the 
United stdtes as printed by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and the United states Department of 
Justice". such language would establish clear and 
conclstort minimum sta.-idards for the reporting of campus 
crime - standards which would remain up to date as 
enhancements to the UCR system are implemented, but which 
woulo not preclude an institution from reporting other 
categories of offenses which aay be of particular 
interest to a given campus community. 

section -,85 (e) (2) requires the publication, r/' 
institutions of higher education, of interim reports on 
crimes which are reported to campus security or local 
law enforcement authorities. such a reporting 

requirement is incc-sistent with the Uniform Crio^c* 
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Reporting system, in which an agency reports only those 
offenses which were reported to have occurred within its 
area of jurisdiction. It is reasonable to expect that 
certain crimes which occur m the vicinity of a college 
or university will be of concern to the neiabers of the 
caDpus community and will be reported in both the campus 
and the local media. It is not rezsonable, however, to 
require an institution to report off-campus crimes vticn 
its security officers lack the jurisdictional authority 
to investigate. It is therefore requested that the 
phrase "or local law enforcement authorities" be deleted. 

Section 485 (e) (4) (B) defines the tern 'campus* to 
inc.ude "any building or property owned or controlled by 
stucic^t organizations recognized by the institution"* 
As noted above, such a definition of 'campus*, would 
place an unreasonab-... ourden upon campus law enforcement 
agencies in that it would require that they report the 
incidence of crime which occurs outside of their 
jurisdiction - crime which, m all probability, ti*3y 
would lack the authority to respond to even if it was 
reported to them directly when it occurred. It is 
therefore requested that this Section "(4; 3" be deleted 
in its entirety. 

In addition to the foregoing proposals pertaining to the 
specifics of crime categories and 3 ^irisdictionai authority, lACLEA 
requests your consideration of the following revision m the 
interest of economy: 

Section 485 (e) (1) requires the preparation, 
publication, ani distribution of an annual report 
containing certain information regarding campus security 
policies and crime statisuics. It is our belief that the 
intent of the section will be unchanged if the words "an 
annual report containing" were deleted. Institutions 
would still be required to prepare, publish, and 
axstribute the specified information, through appropriate 
publications and mailings, to all current students and 
er.pioyees and to any applicant for enrollment or 
employment, upon request, but would not be required to 
create a new document specifically for that purpose. In 
the case of Louisiana, state law requires the publication 
of campus security information in the catalog. Many 
institutions nay already publish on an annual basis a 
"Guide to Policies" or siniiar dccurent Which could 
easily be r :sed to reet the requirerents of this Act. 

In conciusiop, 1 '^ould like to cor.r.ent briefly on the carpus 
security proqra"^ of t!.e University of Dela//are. T^. leqislatun 
wTi.^n established thf^ iniversity of Ceia are Police as a distinct 
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iaw enforcersent agency m June of 1988 was not the beginning of a 
professional campus security program at that institution, but 
ra ner the end result of many ysars of in-house development (a 
brief chronology of tne evolution of the department is enclosed). 

Presently, the Police Division of the University of Delaware 
-epartnent of Public Safety has an authorized strength of 47 sworn 
officers. These men and women are fully trained and certified in 
accordance with th^ Delaware Police Training Act. The University 
Poxice work m concert with the 18 officers of the Department of 
I'Ztl'l, l^^^^^X. Security Division, and are assisted by 
ap oxjnctely thirty Student Aides who function in non-law 
w^^Sppf^S excellent spirit of cooperation exists 

.1^ university Police and t .e Newark, Kew Castle County, 

ad Del.vare State Police Departments. The Crime Prevention Unit 
of the Department of Public Safety publishes informational 
-i.eratu>-e and conducts numerous safety awareness programs in the 
resident, halls, at the meetings of student organizations, and at 
conspicuous sites across campus, and distributes monthly crime 
Update posters to all residence halls (a photocopy of a typical 
crime Update poster is enclosed) . Another campus safety awa^ness 
easure is the publication of Summaries of certain Newark area 
-rires m the "Police Report" section of every edition by the 
student newspaper. The Review . ^ 




their presence so they msy be admitted bv the 
residents, and Public safety foot patrols m residence hall are^s 
..ring evening hours. other programs of a campus-wide nature 
^ network of more than 200 mdocr and outdoor emergency 
-e.ephones, the allocation of core than $ic,000 annually for 
^re;T^ef "".n^ exterior lighting, a free campus bus service which 
„rera,es on a regular schedule until 2:00 a.r. M:00 am on 
.cove.ds., a-d the availability of a Pu.*.lic Safety escoit ser-zice 
i.rinq th'-z.e noars of aarkness when the buses are not m operation. 

Thank ycu once again for the opportunity to address the issue 
- -zc-^pas security and H.B. 3344 on behalf of I'.CLEA, and to share 
.-h you the experience of the University of Delaware and its 
^^Tus G^ifety and security progr^^rs. I would be pleased to respond 
-1-. -.1^3^1-2 >,hich t-o -^-b^rs of the Sutcorr.ittee ray have. 
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The following mateixai was presented as a portion of a program on 
Campus Security at the National Conference on Law and Higher 
Education which was sponsored by the Stetson University College of 
Law in January, 1990, anu has been submitted for publication in the 
May/June 1990 issue of Ca7:^pus Law Enforce ment Journal. 



A CHECKLIST FOR THE AUDIT OF CAMPUS SECURITY PROGRAMS 

Douglas F. Tuttlc 
Director of Public Safety 
University of Delaware 



Crime on America's college and university campuses, 
particularly violent crime, has been described as one of the best 
kept secrets of modern times. Largely through the personal efforts 
of Howard and Constance Clery, whose daughter was murdered in her 
Lehigh University dormitory room in 1986, the issue of campus crime 
has been brought to the attention of the national media, several 
state legislatures, and the United States Congress. With 
increas-r.g frequency, institutions of highe** education are finding 
themselves cast in the role of defe.idant in lawsuits alleging that 
they failed to provide "adequate security" for their students, 
staff, or visitors. 

A college or university which finds it necessary to establish 
tne "adequacy" of its security programs in court, or which desires 
to take proactive steps to increase the security of its community 
arid thereby reduce the likelihood of litigation, is faced with a 
iTajor hurdle. How does one assess the adequacy of campus security 
programs? It seems that campus security has become a reali. within 
which there is currently more "pop" advice than sch*^larly 
literature. Articles which discuss the prolirlems and purport to 
offer solutions are appearing with regularity In USA Today. Goc:. 
Housekeg .j inq , G lar^or Magazine , and Readers ' Di<- e >t, while expercs 
and crime victims appear on nationally televioed talk shows to 
discuss their SAperiences and the great campus crime "cover up". 
Laws modeled on Pennsylvania's Act 73 ( The Colleqe^nd University 
Security Information Act ) have ueen adopted in Florida, Tennessee, 
and Louisiana, and arc under consideration in at least a dozen 
oi'*^er states- Federal "campus security and crime awareness" bills 
(HR 3344 and S 1925) were introduced in the Jnited States Congress 
in the fall of 1989. The general thrust of all of these pieces of 
legislation is thac parents, students (and prospective students) 
and institutional staff have a "rxght to know" about campus crime 
statistics ani the policies regarding safety and security which are 
in effect at a given college or university. As such, the 
legislative "elation" to campus crine has been essentially 
descriptive in .n<i 
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Measui. of the effectiveness of "crime prevention" programs, 
perhaps more so than any other area of law enforcement or security 
endeavors, are particularly troublesome to construct. In essence, 
one IS attempting to measure the absence of something (crime), and 
corral ate the lack of that undesirable event with the efforts 
devoted to certain programs. Unfortunately, the measurement of 
crime is an activity which depends upon voluntary reporting. A 
crime prevention program which is effective in raising the 
awareness of a campus community of the need to report crime, is 
likely to generate an increase in crime statistics. The assumption 
on the part of the crime prevention oft^csr is that an informed and 
aware community is a safer community - but what college or 
university administrator wants to deal with the negative publicity 
of "rising crime rates"? Has the headline of any campus newspaper 
ever proclaimed "Crime Reporting Up 25% - University Tops State in 
Campus Safety Awareness"? 



What is needed, if campus safety and security programs are 
truly to be enhanced, is a prescriptive approach to the issue. 
The first conprehensive effort in this vein by an organization of 
institutions of higher education was the 1984 report of the 
Coiamunity Security standards Committee of the Association of 
Independent Colleges and Universities in Massachusetts. Derived 
from a survey of then-current security practices among AICUM 
members, the report set forth 35 "standards" which expressed what 
an institution should be doimj in order to make its campus 
"reasonably secure". The aICUM report also served as the basis 
for the statement of "Guidelines for Achieving Reasonable Campus 
Security" which was issued by the American Council on Education in 
1985. At its November, 1989, meeting in Washington, D.C., he 
Student Affairs Council of the National Association of S ate 
Universities and Land Grant Colleges also addressed the issue of 
campus security. In a statement listing seven steps which should 
be taken by college and university officials who wish to move 
toward the goal of a safe and secure campus environment, the 
cnuncil recommended for adoption by the NASULGC Senate a framework 
w^,-h constitutes the latest step in tnis prescriptive approach. 

The AICUM, ACE and proposed NASULGC statements of campus 
security standards and guidelines are uniformly grounded in the 
concept of "reasonableness". No college or university campus is 
a sanctuary froiti the ills of society, and no institution (not even 
a prisoT) can ensure that the members of its community will be 
absolutely free from harm at the hands of some third party. What 
colleges and universities shouie do, i.s ensure that their can.pus 
security programs provide the members of their ccmmunities with the 
riformation and resources necessary to "r^^asonably" safeguard 
themselves against personal harm and prop ^r.,y loss. But what is 
a "reasonable" approach to campus necu. i.y, and how can an 
institution defend against claims which allege th^t its security 
prjcjram is inadequate: cne answer i'^ to conduct a forrnal Campus 
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Security Audit before the institution is faced with litigation 
arising from a tragic criminal incident. 

The following is intended to serve as a ''checklist" for 
structuring the audit of a»i institution's campus security programs. 
Just as no two campuses are identical, no two sev^urity audits will 
proceed along exactly the same paths. Several of the items listed 
call for decisions which must be made by key administrators prior 
to the mit wion of the actual audit procedure. A campus security 
audit is, in itself, simply a descriptive process. In order for 
It to be truly effective in enhancing personal safety and reducing 
institutional liability, the audit must become the basis for a plan 
of action, and that plan must be one which is acceptable to the 
community of the particular campus if it is to receive appropriate 
philosophical and fiscal support. Few things can be as damning as 
an audit report which identifies areas where the security programs 
of a campus could be improved, but which has simply been placed 
upon the shelf and ignored. 



A. Establish administrative responsibility. 

No matter who actually conducts the audit, the final report 
should be made to a senior administrator who will be 
reasonably able to effect (or endorse) any recommendations 
which require changes in policies and procedures or increases 
in funding. Depending upon the administrative structure of 
a given campus, and because the responsibility for all of the 
programs which impact on campus security is rarely confined 
to a single uni*". it A*a/ be advisable to designate a pair of 
senior administrators. 

B. Determine the format of the auait. 

1. In-house review. 

It may be determined that sufficient talent exists m house 
to assess the adequacy ^he campus security programs. This 
approach assumes that those involved will be able to 
effectively "step back" from their daily roles and 
responsibilities and fairly evaluate ongoing programs, it is 
most successful if the aadit team includes several members who 
are relatively new to ^-he campus, having come from a variety 
of other institutions, and the existing campus securit' 
programs have achieved a fairly high level of sophistication. 

2. Outside consultant. 

It. is essential that the security consultant (sj possess not 

only relevant and current technical expertise in the area of 

campus security, but the interpersonal skills which wi3 1 
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facilitate a positive interaction with faculty, staff, 
students and administrators. The consultant selection process 
should include a clear dotemination of the standards or 
"yardstick" against which the consultant(s) will noasuro 
caiopus security programs. 

3 . Accreditation model . 

A blend of the other formats-, in which one or more colleagues 
from other insritutions (generally from other states) validate 
the results of an exhaustive in-house review and offer further 
recommendations. As in the totally in-house format, a 
reasonable level of rophistication is required in existing 
programs . 

Determine the "yardstick" to be employed. 

1. The Massachusetts "Community Security Standards" 

2. The ACE "Self Regulation Guidelines" for achieving 
reasonable campus security. 

3. The proposed NASULGr "seven steps" toward a safe and 
secure caiapus. 

4- The Standards for Lav Enforcement Aafinci^fl. (published 
by the Commission on Accreditation for Law Enforcement 
Agencies, inc. - applicable to any campus with sworn law 
enforcement personnel) 

5. A combination of the above, or another (as yet 
unpublished) set of "standards" which may be adopted by 
a recognized organization of educational institutions. 

Define the scope of the audit. 

Determine what functional and procedural areas are to be 
included in the review. In the narrowest sense, an audit 
could be confined almost exclusively to the campus security 
derartment. A truly useful audit should be more broadly 
based, with consideration given to including the following 
units, issues, and policies: 

1. Security/Public Safety/Campus Police - including the 
jurisdictional and reporting relationship of that 

office with the local police department. 

2. ResiJentidl Life/On Campus Housing 

3. Physical Pl.»-^/Grounds Maintenance 
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4. Student Affairs/Dean of Students - including the campus 
"judicial" or disciplinary system and the student "code 
of conduct" 

5. Parking Services 

6. Transit and/or Escort Services 

7. Facility Construction/Renovation Design 

8. Greek Housing (on and/or off campus) 

9. Dining Ser /ices 

10. Academic Scheduling Office 

11. Admissions office - including new & transfer student 
orientation 

12. Library 

13. Victim Support Services 

14. Public Information/Media Relations Office 

15. Athletic Department 

16. Special Events/Cor.ference Center 

17. Risk Management/Insurance office 

18. Telecommunications 

19. Personnel Offj.ce 

20. Student Medical/Psychiatric Services 

21. Lockshop 

22. Occupational Health and Safety 

23. Bookstore/On Campus Rctai3 Establishments 

24. Campus Bank/Credit Union 

25. Hospital 

26. Computing Center 

27. Animal Research Facilities 

28. On Campus Preschool/Day Care Facilities 
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29. Carapus Lighting 
^v. Campus Alcohol Policy 

Depenuing upon the size and organizational structure of a 
given institution, several of the areas listed above may bf=« 
consolidated into common administrative units or certain are, 
may not be relevant. Uthough this list is ini-«inded t 
facilitate a comprehensive campus security audit, xt shoulu 
not be construed as ruling out the consideration of other 
areas which may bo of concern to a particular colleqe 
university. ^ 

Establish the Audit Timetable and Budget. 

^U"^®,}"^^ °^ ''^^^^ has been defined, a timetable 

should be established ^ch will be achievable, but as short 
cjs Possible. The personnel assigned to the audit team will 
be taking time away froir their other responsibilities, and 
their enthusiasm will wane if the pro3ect loses momentum 
The audit budget should provide for adequate clerical support' 
purchase and duplication of materials, and the fees an-' 
expenses associated with the services of any professior 
consults or peer revluwers. 

Select the Audit Tean. 

no matter what audit format is selected, it will be necessary 
to assemble a team of in-house personnel to conduct a "self- 
study" of the institution's existing campus security programs. 
It would be time and cost prohibitive to expect outside 
consultants or peer reviewers to ferret out all of the details 
of security programs which should be reasonably well k-own 
f even If not adequately documented) by in-house staff, m the 
consultant and Accreditation models, the team would qenerallv 
consist entirely of personnel assigned to the operational 
units predominantly involved in carrying ou»- campus security 
programs. An In-house Review will require a lc>rger audit taarc 
which IS drawn from a broader spectrum of the campus 
community. Depending upon the size and complexity of the 
institution and the scope of the audit, consideration should 
be given to including the following individuals (or their 
representatives) and constituencies on the audit team: 

1. Director of Security /Public Safety/Campus Police 

University Counsel 

3 Director of Hcusmg/Resident lai Life 
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5. Director of Physical Plant 

6. Treasurer/Business Manager 

7. Director of Woaen's Affairs 

8. Two representatives of the Faculty 

9. A representative Professional Staff Member 

10. T. representative Salaried/Hourly staff Member 

11. A representative Undergraduate Resident student 

12. A representative Undergraduate Commuting student 

13. A representative Graduate student 

14. A representative of the Parents* Association 
Train the Audit Team. 

In the Consultant model, the audit team will be doing "lield 
work" for the consultant, so it is important for the 
consultant to provide the project orientation and guidance 

Unn^^^""?". .''''?^^ '''^^^^^ ensure that the 

appropriate data is gathered, m the Accreditation model and 
IL'''' ^r"" greater extent in the case of an In-house Review, 
the members of the audit team must become thoroughly familiar 
with the standards or guidelines by which the seotri 
programs of the campus will be measured prior to thei - 
mvolvecent in the actual self-study. 

Ccaplot© a self-study of the Caapuo Security Programs 

The Self-Study is the key to a worthwhile security audit, it 
documents the existing programs and provides the basis fo- an 
evaluation of those programs according to the criteria of the 
selected body of standards or guidelines, chus establishing 
arrirroatively their "reasonableness**. Of course, the Self- 

«^)!«i^.i^Jti^'T.^'^^^'^ "^i' ^^^^ document an existing 

program which does not perform as intenaed, or is judged to 
fall short of the applictble standard by the preparer of the 
audit report. such discoveries must not be glossed over. 
Indeed, if at all practical, they should be addressed prior 
.^""P^®^^""^ °^ security audit. An audit re»>ort 

which documents the fact that shortcomings which Ure 
Identified are already being addressed is another powerful 
tool which can be used to defend the "reasonableness" of an 
institution's campus security programs. An invaluable 
resource for any audit team is a 1984 publication of the 
International Association of Campus Law Enforcement 
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lininistrators entitled Departmental Self -Study : A Cuidct for 
.^ispus Law Enforcc rocnt Administrators , This 105 oage manual, 
which was prepared by Max Brooley and Dr. Leonard Torrito of 
the University of South Florida, is still in print and 
available for purchase from lACLEA. 

Prepare and Submit tha Campus Security Audit Report. 

If the Consultant model has been selected, it is essential 
that communication continue during this phase. The consultant 
should be updated on any changes m programs which have been 
implemented as a result of the self-study so that they can be 
accurately reflected in the report. In the c4.se of an in- 
^ouse review, the audit report will most practically take the 
form of an edited version of the self-study docun.ent, followed 
specific reconir.endations . 

Post Audit Responsibilities: 

i.. Develop and implenent action plars to address the 
recommendations contained in the audit report. 

i- Identify funding needs, available resources, and any 
needed changes m legislation, policies or procedures. 

J Establish g rawuitoring procedure which will keep the 
security audit report "up to date" without having to 
repeat the entire process. Consider the establishment 
of a standing committee or personal safety, to include 
menbe>-s of the audit team, which is charged with 
submittir..; ar annual report on the "state of campus 
sccur 1 ty" . 
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Chronology of C^uapus Security Program Developnent 
University of Delaware - Newark, Delaware 



pre-1970 Security Officers are coniaissioned as Special Constables 
of the state, with authority to arrest "on and about" the 
campus but no formal training 

1970 First professional Security Director h ed 

I'j'"! Student Security Aide program initiated (students are 

hired to perform non-enforcement support functions) - 
extensive in-service training is conducted for all 
Security Officers and their supervisors - campus shuttle 
bus servicn begins, provided by local school bus 
contractor 

1 '"I Recruitment of young college-educated officers initiated 

- first campus Security officer attends the Delaware 
State Police Training Academy - evening "dorm security" 
foot patro! shift initiated - Incident reports 
document inc, campus crimes are forw» cded to the Newark 
Police Department for inclusion in city's Uniform Crime 
Report (UCR) statistics - push button '^combinatio ' locks 
are installed on exterior residence hall door - first 
applications of exit door alarms (on women's dorms, at 
night only) 

^ ' - First "Blue Light" outdoor emergency telephones installed 

on tY campus - first campus officers enrolled in New 
County Police Training Academy 
t tion of Security Investigator created (requiring 
a college degree plus law enforcement or security 
experience) - first Security officer assigned to the 
*ge of Marine Studies* campus in Lewes, Delaware 

i*"'*^-* N ght "escort van" service initiated 

a'^"?: Crime Prevention Unit established - first edi*"\on of 

monthlv Crime Update published an^ iistributed to all 
caripus residence halls 

i • * First experiment in residence hall card-access systems 

using "Proxiirity Detection Inc." technology 

* First officer graduates from the Natic-^ci Crime 

Prevention Institute at the University of touisville 

o PDI csrd-access system inst;vil<*d on 6-building West 

Canpus residence hall complex - program to install 
"security screens" on windows of first floor resld».ncc 
hdll rooms is initiated on East Zanpus - night escort 
v<in replaced with 18-passenger ir.ini-bus 
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U. of Delaware Security Chronology (cont.) 



19-'9 Exr^erinental progran initiated whereby selected Security 

Investigators are sworn in as "special offiCv<>rs" of the 
Newark Police Departnent and work with Newark Police 
detectives to investigate canpus crimes -University-owned 
shuttle bus service initiated 

1980 All acadeny-trainf cl Security Officers are sworn in as 

Newark Police "sptjial officers" 

1^91 Security Departnent reorganized as the Departnent of 

Public Safety - the Delaware Pol ice Training Act is 
amended to require acadeny training of all University 
officers in the "police division" of -he departnent 

1982 Night escort raini-bus replaced with full-sized bus 

1983 Officers in the University's "police division" are 
specifically included in Delaware's "Police officers' 
Bill of Rights" legislation 

19?4 First University of j^i'^ware officer graduates fron the 

FBI National Acadeisy - recurring annual budget of 
S10,000 for "exterior li9ht^ng injprovenents" authorized 

198- Director of ^abllc Safety is admitted tc nenbership in 

ths Delaware Polic. Chiefs* Council 

1^8^ Full tine position of Training Manager created to 

coordinate c.ientaticn, in-service, acaderay and 
specialized training of all public Safety staff 

i^P^ Jui isdictional agreenent with Newark Police expands 

investigatory authority of University officers 

19^»o Delaware Legislature anends University Charter, granting 

authority o appoint "University Police" with full law 
enforcenen. authority on the canpus - direct access to 
the FBI*s national Crime Infcmation Center (NCIC) is 
qair._*< via a Delaware Justice information System (DELJIS) 
terminal - all residence halls are equipped with card- 
access and "Enterphone" systems, propped door al'.x«4o, and 
mdow security screens, and are locked 24 hjurs a day 

-''^^ rine statistics submitted for publication in the FBI's 

l^X fQm Cri ^e Report distinguish the University uf 

Delaware froa the city of Newark for the first tine - 
escort service expanded to cover Newark AMTRAK station 

l'^^' ' Additional late night bus is scheduled to meet i-creased 

carpus are<j ridership demand on veekerds 
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Chairman Wiluams Thank you. Mr. Atwell, paraphrasing part 
of what you said in your testimony, which was that collies and 
universities can and must devote increased resources to the safety 
and security of students on the campuses, are you supportive of a 
Federal role m encouraging or assisting our units of higher educa- 
tion to accomplish that, or do you believe they can do it without, 
and will do it without, either Federal insistence or assistance? 

Mr Atwell. I think both of the above, Mr. Chairman. I believe 
that colleges and universities are doing a great deal in the absence 
of Federal legislation. If the kinds of concerns that we have ex- 
pressed in respect to H,R. 3344 couid be satisfactory resolved, I 
think there could be a constructive Federal role as well. 

Chairman Wiluams. Ms. Siegel, wh^t was the methodology of 
your study? Yours is the only national study that I, at least, am 
aware of There may be others. Two questions, first, are you aware 
of any other studies about campus crime, and second, what's the 
methodology generally of your study? 

Ms. Siegel. There have been some studies— as a matter of fact, 
some that attempted to validate what we were doing, that had been 
done by some of the media. I know that USa Today, I think, did its 
own, and one of the other magazines. 

Vm sorry, your second question? 

Chairman Williams. What was your methodology? 

Ms. SiE^Ei, Our methodology was to take the listings. As a 
matter of fact, we work cooperatively with NASPA— we're a 
member organization— and we sent out our surveys to 1,100 institu- 
tions. 

We received back each year between 350 and 400 responses. We 
sent three to each institutions, one to the student affairs person, 
o^f^o the chief of police, and the other to the residence director. 

We found that within an institution, there are different percep- 
tions of how much crime and how much violence occurs. 

Chairman Williams, What percentage of return do you get? 

Ms. Siegel We had approxirnatelv 45 percent— between 35 and 
40 percent. 

Chairman Williams. Was that fairly well divided between the 
urban and non-urban? 

Ms. SiEGEi. Yes. It was a fairly random response. Our second 
I^AAA ' ^^^^ ^ ^'^^^ °f college students, a nationwide sample of 
6,000 college students, a random sample provided hy one of the 
pgencies from which you can purchase it. 

We sent out 6,000 of those studies looking for viclimizaticn and 
Its relationship to alcohol and drug usage. Thare we received 2,000 
responses back, approximate ly 33 percent, and of that cohort, we 
found about 150 were not usable We ended up with a net of about 
1> • of which our statistics on victiniizatioxi are based, the one- 
third being victims of some kind of crime. 

Chairman Williams. You've been doing this for three years? 

Ms Siegel. We did three annual studies— 1986, 1987, and 1988. 
In 1989, we did the victimization study linking it to alcohol and 
drugs and documenting essentially what we suspected we would 
find, and we are going this year going to repeat the National 
survey. 
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Chairman Wiluams. I was surprised at your numbers before — 
explaining what I mean, let me sa> that one crime in America is 
one crime too man> — one rape, one murder is tragic and is one too 
many. 

I am surprised at the small numbers, of assaults and other terri- 
ble crimes on the campuses. For example, >ou sa> there was an av- 
erage of eight physical assaults reported each school >ear. I dssume 
that is per campus. 

Ms. SiEGEL. Yes, and 

Chairman Williams. You think that's only half, so there may be 
16 per campus per year? 

Ms. SiEGEL. The thing is that there is a wide ran^e. Averc<nng it, 
unfortunately, doesn't give a goud description. Weve had a range 
of zero to as many as 195 assaults on a given campus, and they're 
not as I elated to size ampus as we would like to believe. 

We found in our ial studies that there seems to be better 
reporting of crimt .^le of the middle-sizeU campuses, between 
5.000 and 10,000. O... 10,000, they reported less. Well, our conclu- 
s!_ri • as that there was less known about the amount of violence 
on very large campuses 

Chairmax Williams Finally, one other point you made that 
^tood out vviih me was this, perpetrators tend to be male, white, 
'l.ghtly younger than 19, residents of the campus, members of fra- 
ternities, members of the athletic teams. 

That sounds to me like the well-raised, white athlete, the pride of 
America, that is committing these crimes. Is that what jyou found? 

Ms. SiEGEL. No, I would not want to make that conclusion. 

Chairman Williams. What would you conclude? 

Ms. SiEGEL. First of all, that study is only 1,800. We plan to 
repeat that stud> on 10 times its volume. I wouldn't feel comforta- 
ble with that as a fair conclusion unless we had a much larger 
sample ^han 1,'^00 respondents, and so, I am concerned about that. 

One of the things I think that we know is that the people who go 
t" ollege, for the most part, do not have criminal histories. In 
< .er words. \\e've taken a very successful population who go to 
collfge. and it's during college years that a successful population 
sustained some degiee of violence That*s our concern. 

That's almost the contradiction, and it's one of the reasons that 
people tend to beL e that they're entering into a safe place. Part 
uf the reason for our documentation is because people do come in 
^>!5uming that it will be a ver> safe place. We wanted to document 
this, not to just give numbers, but to say that we had to make a 
valid statement that there was some crime on campus 

One needed to take certain precautions m living in a campus 
One uf our sister universities in Maryland, UMBC, has a film, a 
ver} good video called "A Campus is Not a Sanctuary," for that 
purpose because >ou have to suspend the belief that all will be 
safe That's the first step in safety. 

Actuall> the intention of this bill is to e full information, and 
it IS hard to accept, and so it needs to b. repeated on a regular 
basis. 

Chairman Williams Finall>, let me make a, if I may, a personal 
observation It's always seem to nie that if >ou brought someone to 
tht United States who haJ never been here before— let's say you 
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brought a martian down here, let him wander around the United 
States for about a wee' , and then you said to him/'Tell me what 
this country we put you in does. What are the main things it does 
xrom walking the streets and looking at the newspapers and watch- 
ing television?" 

I've always thought that that martian might say, "Well, America 
does two things. It spends great time and effort, and apparently 
money, putting up detour signs while it repairs its public facilities, 
and It spends great time effort fighting crime, particularly its poli- 
ticians, who apparently ever since Al Capone have learned that if 
you ' /ant to get three or four cameras at a hearing, you don't have 
a hearing on Pell Grants or guaranteed student loans; you have 
one on crime. 

At least the bridges are going up, though, and the subway sys- 
tems are coming in. The crime is not going down. After 50 years, 
the politicians fighting crime, presidents have Rose Garden ceremo- 
nies of great crime fighters in public life, crime still goes up. 

Whatever weVe done and have been doing, we re doing it wrong, 
it seems to me. 

Mr. Coleman. 

Mr. C!oLEMAN. Bob Atwell, I'm not 8v^3 this is your area of ex- 
pertise, but Fm going to ask you the question. You can tell me if 
you don t know, but my ser^fc is that originally there was an area 
of denial by campuses that we really don't have a problem, and 
we re really not going to deal with this. 

I think now it's out there. I think it's being dealt with. ! was 
shocked, surpnsed, when my daughter received last summer before 
she went to school pamphlets from the univrsity which explicitly 
talked about date rape and all activities associate therein in a 
pamphlet form, followed up by another pamphlet. 

When we arrived on campus to check her in, in our room were 
several publications by the university. One of them was another ex- 
tension of that issue. I received in the last two months some publi- 
cation to parents from the university, and it was devoted surpris- 
ingly, o"e-third of it, to this issue a?ain, which are to parents, not 
to the students, but it talked about campus activities in a very posi- 
tive point, and then mentioned this area of campus crime and rape 
and so forth. 

So, I think that some, at least the schools are dealing with it. My 
question to you is, what generally is the framework of liability that 
institutions of higiier education work in from the civil standpoint? 

\re they liable if they don't have certain standards that are met 
for security? What is your personal knowle^-c or anecdotal knowi- 
^hat and are public institutirxis looked in the law as 
any d- *^drtnt than private institutions becaiise of perhaps towarti 
immun ty or other state issues of that nature? 

Mr. Atwell. Well, Congressman Colem.in, I'm reluctant to prac- 
tice law m the District of Columbia without a license, but let me 
say that colleges and universities have ended up with some liabil- 
ities for things that happen on campus, and a little bit less so for 
things that happen off campus, but it vrries a great d .al, and your 
question ought to oe directed to somebody more qualifieti than I to 
render some legal answers. 
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Mr. Coleman. All right. Well, I appreciate that direct statement, 
and I will try to find somebody, and, perhaps, we should have had 
somebody on a panel here to deal with that. 

Mr. Caswell, I wonder with your organization being set up like It 
is and being so extensive, why you didn't provide us or why your 
organization hasn't done any studies yourself in providing statis- 
tics, which at least this study that Towson has done has done— ^do 
you have any? 

Have your institutions participated in the surveys or summary 
results, and would you supply those to us if you have? 

Mr. Caswell. Efecause the organization is only a two-person 
office, we try to cooperate with places like Towson State, and, 
therefore, are partners with those kinds of statistical information. 
We don't have an organization to do anything. 

Mr. Coleman. Well, I would urg-^ somebodv to take the reins on 
this thing, an^ you must have a series of aues o*' something, or 
apply to someone for a grant, if you, in fact, seem to be w^^^ posi- 
tioned for this effort. 

We don't have a lot of information still, and even Ms. Siegel is 
reluctant to make broad generalizations of her studies, as I think is 
intellectually appropriate for her to do because of its limitati *i, so 
I hope somebody will. 

Mi'. Atwell and his organization n.ight take upon themselves as 
well. 

I thank all of you for being here. 

Mr. .Pqsharo. The chairman waA> called awa> on an urgent piece 
of busi .ess. I'll man the chair for a little while here until he gets 
back. Had you finished, Mr. Coleman; I'm Lorry. Tnank you. 

A couple of questions, if I may. I was stu'ck by the consistency of 
all of your testimony in regard to the fact that so manv of the 
pragmatic things which we may be able to do as a result of the 
data which would be compiled by this bill, in the end, may not 
mean all that much. 

Several of you testified that t seems to be an intrinsic problem, 
sonr.ehow or the other, that we are experiencing here, that it goes 
be>ond just being able to do some things. 

Are we experiencing a problem here that's more societal, univer- 
sal? Can we do an ything with the data that we may compile from 
this bill? 

Ms. Siegel. I think that it is quite helpful for people to be in- 
formed. Nobody can make reasonable judgments or prepare to act 
appropriately without information. What I think this bill does is 
provide needed information. 

That, first of all, it provides information, not only about the 

anting of the security officers, and mechanisms for safety in the 
JurmilorieSj but .'\lso, it asks for statistics so that one can seo that 
the institution has some history of some problems. 

That's a very important thing, and an Mi. Caswell mentioned, 
students feel invincible. It is ver> hard to convince them that they 
be vulnerable, but oar duty is to inform them. What I think you 
heard from all of us, rather consistently and without any joint 
planning, is that in the end, it will require student active participa- 
tion to not prop open doors, to recognize themselves as involved 
members of community. 
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Safety is a community responsibility, and not something that can 
be provided by an institution for its members. 

Mr. Caswell. The answer is certainly yes. It seems to me it is a 
societal issue. Institutions of higher education re;eive those persons 
who come from our society, and if we are talkrig about drugs and 
alcohol m the elementary age these days, we receive those 8t age 
eighteen on traditional campuses, and at a higher rate in other 
campuses. So, yes, it is a societal issue. 

Mr. PosHARD. Ms. Siegel, Fd like ' ^ak vou, ir I may, the dr 
which you had compiled in your stuay, 80 some odd percent of lu^ 
crime on campus, the student-to^tuc^-^t crime, and over 60 percent 
oi *^hat is somehow alcohol-related. 

From my own observationfi of campus life, it setjms thai today 
drinking alcohol Ib almost a right of passage. Why? Are the cam- 
puses doing anything to help students learn to be more responb:^^ 
in their drinking patterns? 

I think this has gotten totally out of hand. I think if there is 
somethmg we can do, we could lessen the effects of campus crime a 
great deal. Are we doing anything? 

Ms. Siegel. We have surveyed our own students, and we ve also 
compared our surveys to other surveys on drinking on campus and 
use of drugs. We find that first-year students are the greatest abus- 
ers. As one gets older, we're never quite sure whether we'v5i lost 
the abusers, Oi ;f they have reformed. 

All we can sav is that there's a higher incidence of drug and al- 
cohol abuse m the first year of pxhool, and it decreases in the upper 
years Our assumption is, and our studies indicate that if students 
come with well-formed habits, there is also some additional new 
drinking from a small group or people for whom new freeiiom 
means drinking and abuse of drinking. 

One of our problems is that drinking, despite the change in age 
m the laws, is looked at by a certain percentage of people as some- 
thing to do until youV' wasted, so that drinking-we re not just 
talking about the presence of alcohol. 

In our last survey on victimization and perpetration, those stu- 
dents who reported being high were close to 60 to 70 percent. Our 
own findings in jur other study showed that about 90 to 95 percent 
ot all violence was associated with drinking, but we're talking 
about being high in the study on victimization. 

Mr. Atoell. Yes, if I may comment on this. I think if you go 
back to the 19608, and to som*^ degree the 1970s, this was an era on 
canipus when illegal substame use, maryuana and things of that 
kind, were in voffue, and now in the 1980s and 1990s, I think alco- 
hol seems to be the substance of preference. 

I think that it po^es a lot of very difficult problems for university 
administrations, particularly with this drinking age law problem to 
the extent that you attempt to restrict access to alcohol op campus 
at campus events or parties, or what not. You chase the problem 
on campus often where the risL^ are higher, because they always 
involve or often involve driving and drinking. 

So, veiy difficult problems have been pc^ for college and uni- 
versity administrations by the changes in the law, as well as the 
changes in student habits. 

Mr. PosHARD. Mr. Goodling. 
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Mr GcxjDLiNG. Just a couple of observations and a couple of com- 
ments In listening to the discussion of what can happen, will any- 
thing good happen from legislation of this nature in collecting 
data, et cetera reminded me, as a president of a school board, we 
had a terrible intersection. 

It happened to deposit poor children, at that particular bus stop, 
and many of the board members felt it wasn't necessary to take 
them on beyond that terrible intersection and drop them off closer 
to their homes because five minutes after they're home, they're 
going to go right up and go across that terrible intersection. 

Of course, I had to remind the members of the board that it weis 
nut our r sponsibility after they got home, but it sure was our re- 
sponsibility until they got home. I think it is our responsibility to 
make sure that all statistics are available. 

No, we can't take those statistics and i uist that every student 
utud> them carefully and pass an examinai on, nor even if they did 
that, can we be sure that the>*re going to pay much attention to 
those statistics; many will. 

I think the important thing is that you have an awful lot of 
.v**v^. jOung people coming to a college campus who, as weis men- 
tioned several times, beli'jvc it is a safe area. 

I always told first and second grade teachers, stop lining these 
k.i and parading them and marching them every place they go 
because by the time they get t(> junior high school, we're going to 
bd>, how come the> don't accept the responsibility of being inde- 
pendent students. 

So, I think the statistics are there They'll know those statistics. 
Their parents will know those statistics. Employees vrill know 
those statistics The>*Il also gain knowledge as to certain areas that 
beem to be worse than uther areas, that maybe thai s not the place 
for me to walk or for me to walk alone, which I think is very, very 
important. 

Bob, I did have a little problem squaring something you said 
with Mo Siegel's report You indicated thai campus crimes are 
either decreasing or levehn^^ off, but the community crimes are 
goin^ up. 

Oi the other hand, in the Tow son report, 80 to 85 percent of all 
the cr.^es. tn campus are people on that campus, and it .eally 
has nothing to do with the surrounding community because then I 
want to ask the second question because some urh iA presidents 
were afraid tha^ this would be particularly onerous on them, and 
>et, >our report would indica^o, M. . Siegel, that there really isn't 
any difference between urban and rural campuses. 

So. I have a little trouble squaring all of this. Maybe, Bob, you 
want to help me*^ 

Mr Atwell Mr. Goodlingv I don't think I intf tided to convey the 
impression that crime was down. I reported on a survey we did in 
Lunjunction with one of the studies to which I referred, the joint 
project with the Carr.egie Foundation, in which two-thirds of the 
reoponding ^hief student personnel officers reported no increase in 
campus crime in the last fivp years, but over half said they were 
doing certain thiii^'s nonetheless 

I would '.jt take thai particular surve> as the last word on this 
^ltualion anyway 
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^^Aor?^>P^^9' to me :joncemed about Sec- 

tion 485(e), and you think maybe there's some inconsistencies. I 
don t look at it that way simply because we were told by quite a 
few people that there is no security force on numerous campuses, 
and, therefore, the only report would be from the local enforcement 
people. 

Mr. TuTTLE. On numerous campuses, that's correct, and that is 
one pomt 1 made on behalf of 1\CLEA, is we have long endorsed 
formal authority for campus security officers. One of the difficul- 
ties in obtaining accurate data on many campuses is that lack of 
authority. 

TTie other thing that muddies the water is the variety of bases of 
authority, which I touched on briefly. Many m^or public institu- 
tions have statutorily established campus police departments. The 
University of Delaware is now one of those, but until last year, we 
were speciaJ officers of the city. That's common in many places. 

Yale University is sort of regarded as the original campus police 
department. They founded theirs in the last century. They still op- 
erate as officers of New Haven. They're not an agency in their own 
right m the eyes of the law. 

Some campus departments are operating as deputy sheriffs, con- 
stables. There s all kinds of derivations, and that does lead to dif- 
terent methods of crime reporting. That is one of the reasons you 
do only see about 352 institutions in the UCR, but there are many 
more that do report. They just report through some peculiar way of 
their own. 

Mr. GooDUNG. That's one of the reasons for the legislation in our 
estimation. We want to try to make sure that the data available is 
similar coming from each institution, otherwise, it's not 

^.^ T^*^^ ^^^^ ^he perspective of those campuses that have 
rertitied police agencies, therr. would be jurisdictional problems. At 
the University of Delaware, for instance, 50 percent of the fraterni- 
ty houses are on university land. They re within our jurisdiction to 
report all crimes that occur in those houses. 

The other 50 percent, however, are in the community, and any 
lives ^^^^®®' ^^^^ ^^^^ handled by the city police, not our- 

Mr. GooDUNG. But re those-^does not the institution also have 
rules and regulations dealing with those fraternity and sorority 
bouses that may not be "on campus." In other words, they have to 

M^^^ according to rules and regulations set by the university. 

Mr TunxE^ There are some university regulations dealing with 
What one might call corporate conduct of a particular institution, a 
particular organization like a fraternity, but there's nothing at the 
University of Delaware that holds an individual student responsi- 
ble for his or her actions when they're ofTthe campus. 

if a student is charged with shoplifting or underage possession of 
alcohol or what have you, in the city of Newark 

Mr GooDUNG But if any of these things take place in that fra- 
ternity or sorority house, is there no jurisdiction on the part of the 
University of Delaware? 

Mr TuTTLE The only jurisdiction would be for a corporate act. 
in other words, a party that was sanctioned by the fraternity. In 
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that case, potential!}' the fraternity should have its recognition 
withdrawn by the University of Delaware. 

Mr. GoODLiNG. But the student could be expelled from school, 
suspended? 

Mr. TUTTLE. The University of Delaware takes actions against 
students if they are convict^^d of & felony anywhere off our proper- 
t>, but other than that, presently there are no su-. tions taken tor 
students convicted of mi::>demeanors, whether they're in an apart- 
ment or private house, the street or a fraternity house. 

Mr. GooDLiNG. They may get the wise idea thit— one of my col- 
leges did— Dr. Merriam will be familiar with this — where the facul- 
t> decided theit shouldn't be fraternies and sororities. We should 
have all coed dorms because that's what life is all about. Fortu- 
nately, the trustees did not go along w'th that. 

Thank you all for your lestimony. 

Mr. Cagweix. Congressman, I wonder if I could just make a 
follow up point to that that might be considered in the legislation. 
Part of what sometimes ..e feel ou In the hinterlands is that parts 
of the bureaucracy don't talk to each other in these regards. 

In the FBI Uniformi Crime Reporting Code, I assume, reports 
through another part of this government. It would be very helpful 
if this Act is passed, if we could someway communicate so that por- 
buns in the higher education communit> beyond just lACLEA are a 
part of the FBI Review Committee, that ^ooks at problems of defini- 
tion and reporting relationships. 

That would be very helpful to us, because here we are passing 
this, but, in fact, the FBI is the group that's doing it, and we need 
better communication in that regard. 

Mr. GooDMNG. Good suggestion. 

Mr. Atwell. It would be very helpful if we could be on that 
Review Committee to look at these issues. 
Mr. GooDLiNG. We should write that down. 
Mr. PosHARD. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Mr. Chairman. I just have a few brief questions I 
want to direct to,vards Mr Caswell. Just recently, during Black 
History Week, I responded to an invitation tu visit a campus of a 
university down in southern Illinois, Southern Illinois University, 
in observance oi that occasion. 

I noticed some vans cuming in front of the administration build- 
ing picking up female students at tht entrance. I raised a question 
with some of the faculty members and students with whom I 
talked, is this a regalar kind of service they provide. 

They said, "yes." They pick them up and deliver them to the 
durms where they have to go, or their place of residence, which I 
felt was a good idea, but it so indicated to me that there mua^ be a 
problem with crime as it relates to students, female students. 

I noticed you in your statement, you mentioned the fact that 
>uur annual conference begins today in New Orleans. You said 
over 2,200 professionals participate iu meetings and program ses- 
sions. There are approximately 12 different sessions. 

Your organization must be quite an expensive one on topics spe- 
cifically related to campus violence and safety ard security issues, 
and many more on topic related to improvirig the quality of com- 
munity on campuses 

® i 
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You say, in addition, next fall NASPA will sponsor tv'o national 
teleconferences on enhancing campus community, Campus Re- 
sponses to Racial Harassment and Intimidation will be broadc^wt 
on October 5, 1990. 

My one question is, is that a national broadcast? Is that just 
something that your organization is going to broadcast in a certain 
area'^ Is it a national program that I might advise some people who 
are interested to take a look at on that date? Can you get specifics 
as to when and 

Mr Atvell. I can get the specifics to you, but it will be for insti- 
tutions of higher education to buy into, a teleconference that will 
bf* broadcast across the country for those institutions that will par- 
ticipate in it, but, no, it's not on CNN or something like that. 

Mr Haves. I wish it was. In addition, you say— I guess the same 
thing would apply to my second question— Effective Approaches to 
Campus Security would be broadcast on November 15, 1990. 

Mr. Atwell. The same thing. 

Mr. Hayes. Is that the same situation? 

Mr. Atwell. Yes, sir. 

Mr Hayes. They can buy into it, but that would be beamed to 
different campuses throughout the country? 

Mr Atwell. Right. We would be happy for you to appropriate 
some money for us to do that. We would be glad to do it. 

Mr. Hayes. I'm not too sure that we shouldn't give it some seri- 
ous consideration. The magnitude of a problem, sometimes if it is 
known, ca'i help get the kind of support v.e need to combat what 
we know to be a deterrent to our growth in our society. 

Mr. AtwjSLL. We'll work with you. 

Mr. Hayes. All right. Thank you very much, ^f Chairman. 

Mr PosHARD. Thank you, Mr. Hayes. Thank you, panel, for your 
excellent testimony. We appreciate your being here. 

Our third panel is Mr and Mrs. Howard Clery, Security on 
Campus, Inc., Brj^n Mawr, Pennsylvania, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Nieswand, Long Valley, Jersey— forgive me if I mispronounce your 
"fn^es; Ms. Kristin Eaton-Pollard from Syracuse, New York, and 
Ms Dana Getzinger from Palm Beach Gardens, Florida. 

We will begin with Mr. and Mrs. Clery. 

STATEMENTS OF MR. AND MRS. HOWARD CLER\, SECURITY ON 
CAMPUS, INC., BRYN MAWR, PENNSYLVANIA; MRS. GEORGE 
NIESWAND, LONG VALLEY, NEW JERSEY; MS. KRISTIN EATON- 
POLLARD, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK; AND MS. DANA GETZINGER. 
PALM BEACH GARDENS, FLORIDA 

Mr Clery Thank you, Mr. Cnairman. We're delighted to be here 
and speak strongly in favor of H.R. 3344, and we particularly want 
to salute Representative Goodling, and I speak for a lot of the vic- 
tims who are here at this meeting today, that you have helped us a 
lot, sir. 

Connie and I have prepared a statement, which wa.= given to 
your office, and this testimony, we would hope, would be entered 
into the record with your permisbiun. Additionally, Mr. Chairman, 
we would like you to accept a prepared statement bv Mr. Frank 
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Carrington, our legal counsel, which supplen..nt& our statements 
with information of a legal and policy nature. 

We request that Mr. CarringU)n s statement be entered into the 
record, also. 

Mr PosHARD. Without objections, all statements mentioned will 
b? entered into the record. 

Mr Clery Let's begin our saga and maybe we can tie in what 
happened to t^e Cler> family with the lack of information and col- 
lege policies that are far too prevalent in the United States. 

Our two sons graduuted from Tulane University, and we were on 
the parents' committee there for five years. During the year that 
Jeanne was getting read^ to apply to colleges. President Eamon 
Kelle> advised us of a rape in a female dormitory, and then trag- 
ically Dr Menckens' daughter was brutally raped and murdered 
ihere, and Dr. Mencken is here with us today. 

We were rather pleased when Jeanne decided to go to Lehigh 
University because it was only an hour away from ^ r ;.v^.„c, and, 
of course, Tulane was quite a distance away, ana we were already 
concerned and our boys had told us they didn't think New Orleans 
was such a great place to be, particularly for a girl. 

On April 5, 1986, the whole Clery family fell victim to the medie- 
val myth that college campuses that ' ok safe are safe, and the 
policy of a lot of college campuses, if it's negative tu their image, is 
^/hal you don't know can't hurt you 

^ Ou^ freshmen daughter, Jeanne, wab asleep in Kr dorm room at 
a m in the morning when she was brutally murdered by a 
Lehigh studtnt, who she did not know, who began oy robbmg her 
room wliile she was asleep 

What Jeanne didn't know, and ht r ft How students didn't know, 
and were never told by Lehigh University, that there had been 38 
-loient crimes on campus between 1984 and 1986. Over T^U percent 
'^f these crimes were committed by Lehigh students, and that's a 
college of 4,000 undergraduates on an 800-acre campus. 

The murden^r entered her coed dorm easily because three auto- 
mat icall> locked doors had been taped opened by studentb who 
were shacking up Lehigh Universit> later on in the trial admitted 
that the> never had an> punishment for i^omebody who propped 
npen doors The> had never heard of an v body being punished, and 
this came from the dean's office 

However, Jeanne never knew that the .student's security patrol 
it night neglected to secure the locked doors that might have 
^<i\ed her life, and although this patrol stated that they had locked 
and secured the doors. testimon> in the criminal trial contradicted 
that, and these students were hired by Lehigh University 

Thev were paid, and in a sense, agents of the university, md I 
guess, the unuerMtv and Jeanne got what the> paid for. ininiiTium 
wage 

Jeanne was raped, nodomi/.ed, her neck cut, and she .^as stran- 
gle i to death b> Joseph Henry, who then proceeded to finish rob- 
bing her room Jeanne never knew th.u every ten days a murder 
occurs on a college campus. 

Jeanne never knew that one uut of six women students is sexual- 
Iv assaulted on her college campus, on all co'* 'ge campuses. Jeanne 
on'\ knew that it v is happening to her, anu all Lehigh University 
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had done in their pre-freshrnan orientation had passed out five 
cent plastic rape whistles. 

Going ^n, that nicht her murderer told his friends that he v/as 
going out to steal golden boxes. They didn't try to stop him. He was 
a drug abuser and alcohol abuser, and evidentially, this was 
normal operating procedure. 

After he had murdered Jeanne, he returned to his living quar- 
ters, and he told his roommate what he had done, and showed him 
the goods that he had stolen from a white bitch. 

During the next 12 to 20 hours, he bragged what he had done to 
four other Lehigh students. The Lehigh campus police wei^. now off 
the case, and tne state police were in charge of the investigation. 
They were questioning hundreds of students. 

It was interesting. We were not aware, and we found this out in 
a preliminary hearing, that it was a policy of Lehigh University 
that the Lehigh campus police, who were duly sworn police officers, 
they were prevented from patrolling dormitories, fraternities and 
sororities, and these are the three most dangerous places on a col- 
lege campus. 

Campus administrators would like you to believe that the threat 
comes from the outside, and I think you have heard today that it 
does not come from the outside, it comes from the inside, but to 
maintain a pleasant atmosphere, most colleges and universities are 
not patrolling the areas that are truly dangerous, and that's right 
in the dormitories. 

It is interesting also that if you don't patrol dormitories and the 
sororities and fraternies, your expenses aren't too high. At Lehigh, 
only three-tenths of one percent of their operating budget weis 
spent on security, probably less than a varsity sport. 

Getting back to the anatomy of a murder, Joseph Henry s friends 
finally reported him to the state police, who are now in charge of 
ih*- case. One vear later, Jeanne s murderer was found guilt> of 
murdf-r one and sentenced to death. 

We end>4icd the pre-trial hearings and a two-and-half week 
criminal trial. We learned that her murderer abused alcohol and 
drugs, that he hated women, and he learnv^d to hate whites at 
Lehigh. 

One of the reasons he was in a rage was that he had just lost the 
presidency of the black student's association by one vote that night, 
that he had urinated in fraternity punch bowls, and that he had 
publicly masturbated in the library to show his contempt for that 
institution. They had him on a full scholarship. 

We also learned that he had flunked out of Lehigh, was off 
campus for a year, and readmitted in the fall of 1985, rhat he had a 
run-in with the campus police, that he had been fired for violence 
at a Burger King in Newark, New Jersey, one month before he was 
readmitted to Lehigh and given a job, Ui^n you imagine, in dormito- 
ry operations. 

They never did any due diligence t^ Hnd out what his previous 
work record had been. Evidentially, SATs tell all to the educational 
committee, academic committee in our society. 

We also learned that Lehigh had kt^pt f^r many years propped 
doors statistics. During the six and a half months Jeanne was on 
campus, there were 2,000 propped doors on this campus— 181 in 
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Jeanne's dorm, but Lehigh had never done anything to correct the 
problem. The> never punished an> student who propped open a 
door. 

During the trial, it was described by the defen&e attorney that 
Lehigh was awash in alcohol from Thursday ir^ Sunday night. The 
university did little to actively enforce the Pennsylvania underage 
drinking laws on campus, especially if the 20 udd fraternies that 
are all located on campus, and as yoa know, 80 percent of the un- 
dergraduate students are underage, and what a message we send to 
our kids when the president of a university says, "Well, kids, have 
a wet weekend." 

Alcohol is regularly used by i.^any private institutions as distinct 
from public institutions as an alcoholic pacifier. Right after the 
murder at Lehigh University, the vice president of student affairs, 
Marcia Duncan, kept repeating to the press that Lehigh had a good 
security system. 

A trustee, Mr. Pendleton, was urged by the president of Lehigh 
University, Peter Likens, to do a "eport so that he could hand it 
ovei to us. It was a one and a half page report that the trust. , had 
made only talking to student groups, to nobody involved in securi- 
ty. 

The thrust of his letter was that, although it was a tragic inci- 
dent, Lehigh wa& not to have any blame put on it, and he spent the 
rest of the letter congratulating the vice president of student af- 
fairs and the dean for the wonderful security system that they had 
in plf ce. 

Tht president sent mt a copy of this whitewash and said he felt 
assured and he hoped wt would albu be assured, but Connie and I 
were far from assured. 

As a matter of fact, a year later, we litigated against Lehigh Uni- 
versity, and they settled with us in a manner that was satisfactory 
to us, and so, we are here before you to try to save lives, to cut 
down the victimization that is going on in our college campuses. 

We think that Representative Gosling's bill and his comments 
hit it right on the head when he said, "If you knew the amount of 
campus crime, which according to you is day to day, ii running 5 
percent annually higher than the National crime rate, if thid was 
known by alumni, students, parents, and faculty, universities 
would do a hell of a lot more to provide adequate security and to 
live up to their role as a part of our total community that must 
respond to law, and have no exceptions made simply because they 
are a university." 

Thank you very much 

[The prepared statement of Mr & Mrs Howard Ciery follows.] 
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STATEMENT OF HOWARD K. CLER^ » JR. 
PRESIDENT, SECURITY ON CAMPUS, INC. 
616 SHOEMA.'ER ROAD 
Gl'LPH MILLS, PENNSYLVANIA 19406 



fcrroRE THE SUBCOMMITTEE 0>i POSTSECONDARY ED» ^ATION 
OF THE 

EDUCATION AND LABOR COMMITTEE UhlTED STATES HOUSE OF Rt * RESENTATI VES 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH lA, 1990 
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IN ffji^iwr OF 



-nff CFIMi AWAfiENTSS ANTi CAMPUS SBCVRm ACT OF 1969" 



Background Surrvjry: 

"Or.r of the best Kept oocrrt& in the country. - Is the extent of 
serious. cri»' on our university carvuse*. Stodt-nts end thoir parents have every 
right to krxj^ anJ determine tr»o degree of safety they vi l h*.e during the r 
acadeffjc career". Representative Richard A HrClatchy Jr . Pa 



"Hk nvi)oritv of our naliort'f. unive'slt les do rK>t readily proMde 



tiwly conprehenf ive and a^.^'urate C^.-nfTuv Sev-urity Infurrvit lori to their foliowir>g 
const it ocrx los 



A Full Board of Trufit»^*. - who are potentially U^jAUy UaMe 

P Faculty Bionbers who are potential victlw, 

C T^Aoyvi*s - who are potential victims 

I' Stode^*» - v^io are potential victims 

f Proepectlve students anci parents vl>c» arc pcte't*al vut ins 



In sjjvor'. of Ocxrprehefisivi Caa^'s S<-.'urlty Intornvjtioc-, 

TTk- f<>llovirvj are Kont* o* Ifx* orgjr,lr.at lofis and in*.» it ut ltxi«> ir 
su|;);K'{t (if readl*/ available and a(x*urate inforrMtiOn 



A Interr^at iortal Asst^x iat Ion of Cac^s 1-av trforc^eCTmt A^lnistra- 
tors Arriold Trujlllo, President, supjxjrts botJi »t-ate and 
fe^ral lavs requirir>c; full dist lotmre '1 would suj , t it and 
txju.^ of cry o(;l leagues a? wi*n v<xild It will as:.. .st u". m rej;x>. t 
iryj v!y»l is a "tu al Ijf 1^ tapper >l_ryj (jfi ct^llcxje CArvuses and It vrjld 
«JiiAncr rrire prevent lori wi%enif,T ' (/^.r t ftiT;'»jsr».'' 
r S A Today Vfc/Bfi 

A-'.a Boyr.ron. I»B*»t Presid<"» of : A ( I f A is qj'jted as Siyirtq 
"VTTf s^>i<jalf. d-y. t rejK.tt < r im h*- '.ise ttwjr <»re f.;Mln^ for 
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Students and coocerr.ed about their linages, if Ca;rpus Police 
Chiefs vere candid, rany vould say "I would liKe to report 
but py boss savs I can't ". 

B. University of Vfashington Police Chief Michael G. Shanahan 

regularly reports carpus crime statistics in the student nevs- 
pape As a result, violent carpus crimes have been reduci-d 
by SC% in the last year, 1989. He feels carpus crime reporting 
ailo^b the carpus ccrrwnity to take mature safety neasures. 
Also, the university acfcimi sura tors are forced u> provide adequate 
resources to provide a safe envirorj:>er,t. 

C Acerican Council on Educatior. - Sheldon E. steinback, v. P. and 
General Counsel, "I think if you have toovledge that socething 
has happened, and you fail to inform people, you up increas- 
ing your potential liability". The Chrcriclc of Higher Educa- 
tion, 9/28/88. 

D. Cente: for the Study Pi«r,enti<xi of Car^xxs Violence, Tovsoo 
State University - Maryland - Robert B. Cave, Associate Director, 
"Utiiversity ^±alnlstratOvS are learning that an institution's 
crime record is one facet that students are going to look at when 
they decide wheri to attend." 

E Presidential Ocxxiission for Victims of Crijne, foraer taesiser, 

Frank Carrington, currently Legal Advisor to the Natior.al Victims' 
Center, - "NegiigeiKe suits by victias of crime versus colleges 
and ur.iversities are increasir^g at a substantial rate. Federal 
ajnd State Courts are finding that ^U>se institutions have "A Duty 
to Infers ard based upon carp^js crime records the> raay be held 
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liable for ForeseeabJe Occurences'*. 

F. Boston University - '^ristopher Q^n, Direc.or of Judicial 

Progrars, - "1 support the Clery Act. It is lcff>g overdue*.* 
Allstcn Brigfhton Journal , 3/2/89. 

Frequent Argxsaents Against Passage of l^islation: 

The following sunrarizes the argurents used by University Administra- 
tors and Lobbyists: 

A It vill cost too ruch to provide this info* m, 

3. It forces ^he institution *o publish negal jforxaatio-i. 

C. Students and parents vill not Xnov hov to interpret the criiae 
statistics* 

I>. "n^e f*'*^^ Security Infon&aticn Reports vill lead to &«:>re 

negligence ^its versus the institutions. 
E. Institutions in particular rtiporting state, vill be ur fairly 

cacpared to instituticr*^ in other states vhidi are not cospcUed 

by lav to report. 

Rebutul to Argvsaents Against Passage of Legislation: 

A. The cost to disseminate accurate Infonoation is negligible. 

- Crirjf statistics for the pr^T 3 years are easily given to 
students on cas^us, faculty and cs^loyees by using In-hcuse 
publications and the sti>dent nevspaper and radio station. 

- Institutions already flood applicants and their parents vith 
tens of thousands of dollars vorth of published eater ial about 
the institutions/ i.e.* catalogues/ handbooics/ brochures and 
letters. TTw Caapus Security Information can easily be included 
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in the u^^erial already being sent out at lov. cost. 
- Almost all institut ors vith a ca-tspus police force or security 
agency/ Keep Daily Felice Logs It takes approximately 30 minutes 
nonthly to corrpUe felcaiy statistics for: nurder, rape/ robbery/ 
aggravated assault/ burglary, arson, etc. 

an institution does not have Daily Police togs and summaries, 
they do not have an effective security system in place to prevent 
cairpus crire. 

.NfO one likes to publisr, their dirty linen in public/ but federal 
aind state lavs req' ire businesses, hospitals/ etc., to publish 
to eispioyees unsafe working conditions and hazardous materials. 
Consuser lavs also require labeli'ig of prcxJucts that are hanaful 
or have serious side effects- infonned puMic has a right to 
knov. Shouldn't the students, faculty and esrployees of our 
colleges and universities also have a right to knot^'' No stu<3ent 
or parent should ha\'e to refer to the F.B.I. Uniforsn Crine Report 
to determine the degree of carpus safety. TT-e vast najority of 
these people dt not knov this report exists and only 12% of 
cacpuses report annually to the F.B.I. 

It is very oasy for students and parents to in - rpret cainpus 
crin« stat;stics. They are not stupid; Research ej' the Oe*\ter 
for the Study and Prevention of Carcpus Violence at Tovson State 
University and U.S.A. Today's Pulitzer Noriinee for their 3 day 
series of articles on Caripos Violence reveal that the violent 
urines per hu red students do not chanr^ significantly between 
Urban, SJburbd' :jna Rural car jses nationally. The reason is. 
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Students cxxmxt over 50% of the violent c«iaipus crimes. In 
b«/ - 90% of these violent crimes contnitted by students* alcohol 
and drug abuse a*^' Anvol/ed. Carpus underage drinking Is at 
epidemic proportions and universities are not enforcing the 
State I^ws already in place. Far too laany institutions treat 
enforcement of Federal Drug I^vs with benign neglect. 
Mr. Dallas Martin* President of the National Association of 
Student Financial Aid Officers representing 3/300 universities, 
staged his organization's opposition to reporting or cancelling 
Federal Student Grants to Knovn student drug abusers or sellers, 
m spite rf the fact, that studcjnt recipients sign a drug-free 
pledge when applying for Federal Grants. (New York Times. 10/8/89) 

D. Canyus Security Inforzatior. Reports will not lead to increased 
litigation. Institutions* crine reports/ etc./ are usually 
sijJbpoeiiaed by court order and are hus available to the plaintiffs. 

E. Our institutions should be safe places for their students - first 
and forcsTOst. The reputations of our collegeb .. /ersities 
do not take precedence over the awareness of its students for 
then safety. Institutions of higher leai *ing usually pride 
thejnse ves for disseminating the truth, be it good news or bad 
news. Why do they object and wish to hide the truth concerning 
caiT?>us crime"^ 



Out lint? on Carp»^s Crime: 

A. Only 10 - 12% of the colleges and universities report their 
crir» rates to the F.B.I, for inclusion in the Annual Uniform 
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Crime Report for American 0)1 leges and Universities. Hov many 
prospective stiJdents and patents e'/en know this very incotplete 
report is available'^ 

U.S.A. Today Series of Articles got 690 institutions, out of 
1,400, to leport their crime statistics. Here are their f:-^^ 

- 1987 thert e reported by Carpus Police Chiefs 285,000 
carpus crimes: 

31 Murders 

600 Rapes - 90?^ of rapes go unreported and their best 
estimate ^s 6/000 rapes occurred. 
1,800 Armed Robberies 
13,000 Assaults 
22/000 Burglaries 
3,300 Drug Law Violaticr^s 

- 1987 car^pus crimes were up 5% from 1986. The National Crime 
rate vent up 1.8% in 1987. 

- 1 out of 500 students will be a victim of violent crirwj- 

- Students cotmit over 50% of the violent crime . Alcohol and 
drug abuse were involved in 60% of these cases. 

The Santa MDiaca Rape Center and Tovson State University Center 
for the Study and Prevention of Campus Violence have carpleted 
studies shoving 1 out of 4 to ] out of 6 "wonen studcncs are 
victims of sTjCual assault while on campus. The most comon type 
of rape is "acquamtanc*^" rape. The.r surveys al<vD show 3(^ of 
male students interviewed eve it is o.k- to force sex on a 
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fGQule Student. 15% of male students inten'ieved aAnit to 
forcing sex on fellow female students. Cainpus rape is a 
national scandal and groving. Why do most institutions now 
have Casipus Rape Centers? 
D. Tt is very important that the Attorney General's Office enforce 
H R. 3344. Many institutions do and will repc-t fewer cr mes 
than actually took place. Exanples: 

- Cornell University had a double murder in the donaitory 
roafl of 3 vonen students in IS^-^. Cornell for years reported 
their crime statistics for the F.B.I. Uniform Crime Report. 
They did not report the 2 murders inclu£ in the Report. 

- Haunt Aloysius Junior College in Pennsylvania reported 

93 crimes for 1987 in the U.S.A. Toda- Report. Ifvs i>res^dent 

forced the head or Canpus Security to ament the report to 

1 crime. Since then, the head of Cairpus Security has been fired. 

- Harvard University - "When Harvard students are the ones 
involved in ill'xyal activities"/ however/ Harvard police 
say they do not always enter arrests in the Daily Police 
Blotter. Harvard Police Paul E. Johnson was quoted as saying 
"When a Harvard student is arrested/ it may be omitted from the 
Log to avoid enibarassing the person". Article of 3/17/89 - 
The Harvard Crimson by Jashu^ A. Gerstein. 

Ccxiclusion: 

The reports avaUaLJe show cairpus crime Is a hidden national scandal: 
One 0U4, of five students is a victim of crime. TT>e future of our country is 
dijnxr,ished 'ccordir<gly 
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We petition you in neaory of our daughter » Jeanr.«-» vno was tortured^ 
raped » sodoc zed and strangled in her dormitory roor a Lehigh University 
student vhoca she did not Knov and who vas a drug and alcohol ahuser robbing her 
room at 6:CJ a.m. in April 5, 1985. Her murderer receiwd the death penalty. 

Respectfully 3ubraitted# 
Connie and Howard Clery 
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I Mr. PoSHARD. Thank >ou, Mr. Clery. Lret me express the sorrow 

I of the members of this committee toward the personal tragedies 

I that members of this panel have experienced. I know it is a very 

I sensitive subject for all of you to oe addressin;? today, and v^c 

R thank y ou for the courage that you're shoving 

I We will go next to Mr. and Mrs. George Nieswand. Are they 

I here? May I 6isk, because some of , members, including myself, 

I of the panel, are going to have lo leave shortly after lunch, that as 

I best you can, rummarize your remt "ks, if that would be possible, 

I from hereon In in fairness to the panel that *vould follow >ua folks 

y that need to appear also. Thank you. 

I Ms. Nieswand. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the op- 

§ ix)rtunity to speak h 3 today. 1 would also like to apolor' j for my 

I husbv*.id, who was u.*able to make it, but he had a priv,. ^ommit- 

I ment before the d? e of chis hearing had been set. 

1 Mr. PoSHARD. 1\ . Nieswand, could you pull the microphone over 

I and speak close to it. 

I Ms. NiESWAKD. Is that better? 

i Mr. PosHARD. Yes, that is better. Thank you. 

I Ms. Nieswand. On December 17, 1983, my daughter, Erin, was 

murdered on the campus of Cornell University, A man entered her 
dormitory room unchallenged, carrying a 22-caliber rifle. He held 
six students hostage for over 30 minutes. He released four of the 
students, turned the ^un on Erin and her r ommate. Erin di^^d five 

I hours later in Upstate Medical Center. 
We were told aboUw the shooting from another Cornell student. It 
was three hours before ve received any word from Cornell. We 
spent two agonizing hours on the telephone trying to t^.,ch campus 
security at Cornell, as well as the Ithaca police, when finally an 
I Ithaca sergeant confirmed the fpct that, yes, there had been a 

I shooting, and, yes, Erin was a victim. 

I Erin had been accepted at five colleges and universities. We felt 

I that her choice of Cornell was a good one. M> husbaad had spent a 

I year at Cornell receiving his Master*s Degree. Wt read all of the 

I brochures. We assumed, incorrectly, that what the brochures told 

i us were true. 

I We believed Coniel) ..as offering a safe and secure campus. Un- 

I fortunately, I ^aid, we were incorrect. In October Erin's murder- 

I er entered a plea bt^rgain with the State of NeA York. He pleaded 

I guilty to manslaughter in the second degree, and guilty to second 

I degree murder for the murder of my daughter, 

i In April of 1984, we filed a civil suit against Corner University. 

I In September of 1990, six years later, sve finally got our day in 

uourt In cur settlement with Cornell, we achieved a primary goal 

which inspired us to file the suit originally. 
We stalled with a propositiori that no amount of mone> can ade^ 

quateW compensate us, lor can it compensate any parent for the 

loss of a child. However, through this litigation, Cornell has been 
jrnpeiled to pay a vei7 suostantial sum in settlenient, which clear 

ly is a re ognition by Cornell that their totally inadequate security 

system v^'as the cause of Erin's death. 
A!though this fact will be denied by Cornell, and they will as&eil 

that this settlement is not an admission of fault or liability, it must 

be remembered that until we started presenting our case ^-o the 
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jury and bringing the defects ia Cornell's security to the public, 
Cornell had maintained that tnere would be absolutely no settle- 
ment. 

We considered the settlement a victory for Erin. It is obvious 
that Cornell would not have entered into this settlement if they be- 
lieved their security could stand the scrutiny of a public trial. 

Parents must c'.osely examine the security systems of the col- 
leges being cunbidered by their children. They must E^k hard ques- 
tions and not simply rely oa the self-serving platitudes of college 
brochures. 

They must be sure that the institutions take their &etarity poi.vy 
seriously, an J Impart that sense of concern on the *udents. Col- 
leges and universities have gone to great lengths to j;rotect their 
libraries, their (omputer centers, their athletic facilities. Why have 
they been allow to show any less concern for their students? 

Corrections in ,anipus security can only be accomplished hy pres- 
sure fiOiu concerned parents and legislators. We hope it comes to 
pass so that other parents will not have to ur rgo the agony 
which we have endured since ?^'^3. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Patricia Niesw d follows.] 
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Scat ttaent of PaCrlcifc * Ger ge Nieswond 
137 Block River Roed 
Long Valley, ^'•w Jersey 07853 

Before the Sub- Coamlctee on P st Secondary Education of the 
Education and Labor Coi&Bilttee 
United States House of Representatives 
Harch 1A» 1990 
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On er 17» 1983» mj daughter Erin, wos ourdered in her 

dormitory ^oa on ;he campus of Cornell University. The murderer 
entered her d .tultory unchallenged, carrying a 22 caliber rifle. 
Mr. Kim walked through an unlocked door. There was no desk check. 
This man was permitted to roam the dormitory for 3 hours. No one 
stopped hii; no one asked him what he was doing there. He took six 
students hostage and held them at gun point for 30 minutes. After 
releasing four students, he shot Erin and her roomnaCJ Young Hee Su. 
Young was killed Instantly. Erin died five hours later at Upstate 
Medical Center in Syracuse, New York before we could reach !er. 

We were told obout the shooting from another Cornell student. 
For two agonizing hours we tried to get Inforcation from campus 
security and the Ithaca police. Finally, a sergeant on the Ithacd 
Police Force confirmed the fact that Erin had been shot. The fiist 
csU that we receiveJ from Cornell University caoe three hours after 
the shootinft. 

In Augu t , 1983, my husband, myself and Erin left our home in 
New Jersey and traveled to Cornell University. Ithaca, New York, 
where Erin was to begin her freshman y«ar. Anxiety and excireaent 
were just a few emotion? that we were all feeling. 

Erin had been acceptei 3t five colleges and universities: 
Bucknell University, Lafayette College, Lehigh University, Rutgers 
Unlve'-slty and Cornell. The decision to enter Cornell was hoc^d on 
njany vhlngs. My husbond had received his Master's Degree from 
Cornell In 1966 bo we were familiar with Its acade-^^c re -tation. 
Erin was also hoping to continue her athletic career by playing 
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baaketbtll for Cornell. 

Vc read all the brochures that were aent to ua regarding 
available houalng and campua aecurlty. And, after careful 
conalder a tion and reaearch, choae what optlona were available. We 
assumed that Cornell waa offering a aafe and aecure caopua. There 
was nothing in any of the materlala that we received to auggest 
otherwiae. Unfortunately, w< assumed incorrectly. 

In October, 1984, Erin's murderer entered into a plea bargain 
with Che State ot New York. Under the agreement reached, Mr. Kia 
pleaded guilty to manslaughter in the second degree for the death o 
Young Hee Su and murder in the second degree for Erin's murder. He 
received a concurrent sentence - 12 years fu. manslaughter, 25 year 
to life for secoTd degree murder. 

In April, 198'>, we fil^vl a civil suit against Cornell 
University for negligence in the unlawful death of our daughter 
Erin. 

In September, 1Q90, 6 years later, we finally were able to 
bring our case into court. 

In our settlement with Cornell, we achieved a primary goal 
which inspired us to file the law suit. We started with the 
proposition that no i^mount of money can adequately compensate us, 
nor can it compensate any parent, ft^r the loss of our daughter. 
However, through this litigation, Cornell has been compelled to pay 
a very substantial sua in settlment, which clearly is a lecognition 
bv Cornell that their tot a 11? inadequate security system was the 
cause of Erin s death. 

Althoi.gh th'>? fact will be denied by Cornell, ana they will 
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assert thst the aettlenent 1» not sn adalsslon of foult or 
liability, it oust be reoeioi)erea that until we started presenting 
our case to the jury and bringing the defects in CornelTs security 
to the public, Cornell hod nalntalncd that there wouIq be absolutely 
no settlement and that the Jury would rule their security was 
adequate. 

We considered the settleaent a victory for Erin over Cornell 
and iti Insensl t IvlLy to the ss^^ety of 1' st-denta. It Is obvlouos 
that Corri^ll would not have entered Into this settleaent *f they 
belleveu their security could stand the scrutiny of a public trial. 
The existing laws of New York substantially limit the amount chat a 
parent in recover in a case brought for the deatu of their child. 
The omotint paid by Cornell is very close to the oozioua that New 
York law would have allowed the Jury to award. 

Parents oust closely examine the security systems of any 
college being considered by their son or daughter. They aast ask 
hard questions and not sloply rely on the self-serving platitudes of 
college b- huros. The; raust be sure that the institutions take 
their S'-vurtty policy seriously, and lapart this sense of concern 
for s to the students. Colleges and universities have gone to 

great lengtns to protect their llbrar s, computer canters, and 
athletic facilUws. Whr have the> been allowed to show any less 
concern for their students'' 

Unfortunately, we Jiti not achieve our other goal of compelling 
Cornell to ^^.ing'^ its approach to security. The sar» defects that 
existed in Cornell's security in P83 that allowed Mr. Kim to enter 
lur daughter'^ ^ --sitorv with a le, apparently continue loiay. 
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Corrections in cAspus secirlty van only wc accoopllshed by pr^ssur} 
from concerned parents and legislators. We hope it coaas to pass so 
that other part»nts will not have to undergo the agonj which we have 
endured since \983. 

I have included a opjr of a speech that ay husban i presented at 
comaenceaent cereoonios at Rutgers Unlrersity in May, 1984. 
We hope that this statement gives you an insight into what Erin 
a^ant to us and what her de^th has taken froa us. 
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'7t is only with the heart 
that one can see righdy; 
what is essential is invisible 
to the eye,** 

The Link Prmce 
Antoine dc Saint Exupery 



Please accept this book and the endosed commem preserued tst die 1984 Cook 
Colkgegraduadmcermonyasaffftfrommydau^aer, Enn, toyou. Wi-Jle le 
visited upon duseanh far em cJl too bnefame, shetoud'^dmcmypeopkingende 
andcaring ways, I hope rfiat you will read cmdkamfrom rfiesc gifts. I hope dutt 
diey uxfl make a d^fermx. . . . 



George H. Nieswand 
Acting Dean, Cook CoU^ 
July 9, 1984 
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The DEAN'S Comments 

1984 Cook College Grcduation Ceremony 
Geurge H. Nieswand, Acting Dean 



This past Wednesday morning I took a ride to ^he Catskills to an old 
mndown fannhouse on the side of a Ml It's owned by my parents and a 
group of their fnends and is a place that is full of memories for me. It's 
called Eureka. 

I went there to sit on the porch, to be alone, to think about what I 
wanted to say to you today. I had acnially been thinking abou^ it for several 
we2k5 . . . about what you might warn to hear . . . about what I s/iould 
say. People were more than generous in providing me with adv^-r on bodi 
accounts. But then I decided no . . . what I really wanted was to say 
something that I wanted you to Hear. To try to say somediing that you 
mighc carry away with you . . . aoat rai^t make a difference to you- 

One of my favonte stones is "The Little Prince" by Antoine de Saint 
Exupcry . For those of ycu who don't know the story . it's a fairy tale about a 
little prmce from another planet who is traveling the galaxy in search of 
some understandmg of life and love. At one point in the story he is 
provided with a secret, a very simple secret. "It is only with the hean that 
one can see nghdy; what is essential is invisible to the eye." 
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And so what I'd like to do today is speak to you from the heart. >X'hat I 
have to say is personal. W$ between you and me. It hasn't been reviewed, 
edited or polished. There were no advance copies. 

This IS a wonderful day for all of you. It's a z- "..^ for clebrating your 
accomplishments. It's a time for looking •v ith anu^^ipation and excitement 
towards the opportunities that lie ahead, It*s a time to be thankfiil. 

Last spnag about this time my oldest daughter, Enn, was getting 
ready t: graduate from high school. She was eighteen, a beautiful girl, 
SATs of 1 Z^Q, in the top 5 percent of her class, a member of the National 
He nor Society and recipient of ten varsity letters for fitld hockey, basket- 
ball and Softball. S^e had been admitted to Cornell University and was 
looking forward to going with the usual trepidations. 

1 remember a hectic summer of working, spending time with friends 
and gettir\g ready to go. 

In ia:e August Pat and I packed a borrowed van to overflowing and 
took Enn up to Cornell for cheir freshman orientation week. We helped 
her get sealed m her room, met her roumiDate, took them to dinner and 
spent the night tn a motel. ^X'hile she dominated our household for 
eighteen years, I remember the folio wmg mor.iing ivhen we left her how 
small and alone she looked as she walked away from us down a path 
towards one of the academic bu It was all that Pat and I could do 

net ro call her back to us. But she was off on a part of her life's jOurney, and 
It wasnt the tuie or place for us to be tagging along. 

Like all freshmen she didn't call home often enough for her mother's 
sake, buc called too often in terms of the telephone bilk for which Y ix 
father was wuting the checb. Pat and I bonh felt good about die choice she 
had made when one day she called dunng a stressful nrst round of exam la- 
tio'is and said, "You kaow, Mom. even when I don't like it here, I n^e it 
here." 

In October Enn and some of her friends from Cornell decide d to 
spend their fall break at Eureka rather than coming home. Pat was 
disappointed but decided she could wait until Thanksgiving to see her. I 
was assigned the task ot d^'ivenng ' oth fv'.od and a high school friend to 
the farmhouse. I spe.it a wonderful two day vith them. Vd like to read 
what Enn wrote m die journal that is kept there for people tr record their 
visits: 
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Entry in 0\e Fees Book 

Eureka: October i3-l7. 1983 

Eureka was invaded by a group of Comeliax:* on Aeir fall "break.** 
Mel, Jane and lamved on Thur«day^vening and anxiously awaited 
the amval of my father and Margaret wiA foc^ for the weekend. 

Fnday dawned a beautiful crisp fell day. We hiked to Ae old farm 
and to lookout point. Ron diid the rest arrived later on in Ae day. We 
dined on baked an. coniplitncnts of Mom, arvd spent 'ht evening with 
cavas and wme. Much to our surprise, and later delight, the Kirchncr 
klan and friends amveil later on in th'e evening. The house was filled 
with laughtcv. good food and interesting conversation, Agrue 'ven 
found an audience for hr- i^uitar pla>ing. 

Sanirday the men td i^sid, replaced the roof, cut wood and 
worked on the new outhouse. J^^and Ma trie took us down to the blue 
hole — jane jumped m for a six . xk.' Typical. 

Sunday was marked by a mp to the farm, laziness in the field and 
singmg on the porch with Margaret anU Jane Diane made funle attempts 
tc frighten us, but we were brave. 

Tonight Jane, Melissa. Diane and I remain.The table is littered 
with boob, old Fkyhays and empr, A*ne bottles. Right now we are 
arguing as to when to leave tor rrow for Ithaca. We all want 
McDonalds. Till next t-.me — 

Enn Nieswarul 

In November Erin came home for Thanbgiving accompanied by her 
boyfnend from Puerto Rico whom she had met at Cornell, They were a 
beautiful couple . and she delighted .r showing him off to all her friends. It 
was a wonderfjJ four days spent together w.A family and friends. 

Then on Saturday. December I7th. just before midnight, Pat and I 
were woken by ihe telephone. It was Enn's roommate sobbing hysterically 
that Enn had been shot m her dormuory room by an intruder. Erin died 
ft ve hours later at the Upstare Medic^il Ce*..cr in S'^^ac-se before Pat and I 
couli^ reach her, . . . 

'Till next tiTT.^— she had written in the journal at Eureka just two 
short months ago. . . . 

If I can give you something today . . . something that you might 
^ny away with you . . . something tha^ might make a difference to you, 
It would be a heightened sensitivity ?uid a^vareness of juct how p cious, 
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\ovf wondexful, how beaucfuL how fragile life is. Take advantage of che 
ime chat you have. It's finite. Every one of us is granted only so much, and 
lone of us really knows how much that is. Guard the time that you've been 
li\ en jealously. Don't squander it and don't let others squander it for you. 
-;ve. Contmue to learn. Continue to grow. Contmue to achieve. Con- 
mue to become. And don't forget to cake che time to smell rhe flowers, to 
eel the warmth of the sunshine, to hear the softness of the ram. Take the 
:ime to love another peison. 

Before closing, I would like to read something to you. The source is 
-!Ot important chough some of you m.iy recognize it. It was wriaen by an 
iighty-hve year-old man who had just learned that he was going to die. 

If I had CO live mv hfe over aga^n. I'd try to make more mistakes next 
time rj cry noc co be so damn pv.tecc. Vd relax more, I'd Umber up, I'd 
be Sillier than I've been on chis cnp. In face, I know few thing*! that I 
would cake quite so seriousl; Vd be crazier, and I'd certairil> be less 
hvgienic. I'd cake more chances. I'd cake more crps, I'd climb . »orc 
mouncams. Vd swim more nvers, and VI wacch more suns'^cs. I'd bum 
n-.ore gasoline. I'd eac more ic* cream and fewer beards. Vd have more 
actual troubles and fewer imaginary ones. 

Yo«i see, I was ont of chose people who lived prophylacncall/ and 
sanel> ai.d sensibly, hour after hour and day after day Ch thac docrn c 
mean I didn't h ve my moments. In fiact I'd cr/ to have nothing but 
wonderful moments 5ide bvside I'vebecnone of those people who never 
wenc anywhere wichouc a chermomecer, a hoc wacer bottle, a gargle, a 
raincoac and a parachuce It I had it :o do ail over aga»n Vd travel lighter 
next time. 

If I had my !/e to live over again I'd start barefoot earlier m r ^ 
spring and I'd scav zh?/ way lacer in the fiall. I'd play hookey a lot mon. i d 
ride more merry-go-roi. L*^ I'd smell more flowers. I'd hug m hil- 
dre'^ I'd cell more people thac 1 love chem If I had mv hfe to live over 
again But. you see, I don'c- 

as quo-ed by Leo Buscaglia 
in The An of Bang Fully Human 

In closing, I >ould like Co say Co you p:\rencs, even chough yuu have a 
vvealch or experience and vvi!! loncmue co see all of che mistakes chac youi 
children make don'c push coo hard. Give your daughcers and sons che 
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room they need to grow and b^"ome themselves. But don t abardon them 
either. They will always be your children. 

And to you students, even though you now have all the answers, be 
iolen»nt of your parents. It*sj use possible that every now and then they may 
come up with a useful piece of advice. And in the excitement of pursuing 
vour own life don t forget them either. They will always be your parents. 

And finally to the faculty and staff, I thank you on behalf of both 
parents and students for making this day possible. 

It's a wonderful day for all c ' , ou. It's a time to reflect, to celebmce, to 
look forward. It's a time to be thankful. 

And so, "Till next time- . . - 

Thank .ou. 

May 25. 1984 
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Mr. PoSHARD. Thank you very much for your testunony. Ms. 
Kristin Eaton-Pollard. 

Ms. Pollard. Mr. Chairman, my name is Kristin Eaton-Pollard 
I m from Northampton, New Hampshire, and I'm here today to 
speak in favor of H.R. 3344. Til try to summarize my testimony the 
best I can. 

I'm a sophomore undergraduate at Syracuse University, present- 
ly enrolled in their school of Visual and Performing Arts. 

At this point, I would like to mention that since September of 
this school year, w? ve had seven rapes on our campus. One of our 
students was beaten u> death by an unknown assailant, and one of 
our janitorial staff was shot to death. 

As a resident advisor, a member of the Chancellor's Task Force 
on Rape, and the local board chair of the New York Public Interest 
Research Group, I offer the committee my account of the rape 
crisis at Syracuse University, and how I have been involved in for- 
mulating some comprehensive solutions to the problem on our 
campus. 

In the fall of 1988, I enrolled in the freshman class at S3rracuse 
University, awed b^ the smoothly written pamphlets and brochures 
filled with pictures of a springy green campus. 

Less than one month later, on October 2, 1988, my perspective 
and direction was shattered as I was grabbed from beneath a street 
lamp and raped in a park I la^^er learned was notorious for its fre- 
quent occurrence of violent crime, located only about 100 yards 
from my residence hall. 

i would not be where I am today, advocating rape awareness, in- 
creased security on campuses, and support services for these vic- 
tims of violent crime if I had not been a strong enough person at 
the time to find the support se* jes I needed on the campus by 
myself 

When I later complained to the university that I had not been 
contacted by their services, or by the local Rape Crisis Center, the> 
told me I was an exception, but after talking to other survivors on 
nfiy campus, I realized this wasn't so. 

In the past year, I've been very actively involved with the Syra 
cuse University administration, a:*d have helped mobilize the uni- 
versity into establishing a rape crisis center, i.*stalling a blue light 
security phone system, and increased residence hall security, and 
advocating general awareness on my campus. 

I've also formed by myself Women for Women, a support group 
for these survivors of rape, sexual assault, and incest. I*d also like 
to mention that in my group I have close to 40 women seeking 
counseling with me, which is more than Syracu^ University has in 
their counseling or psychiatric services combined. 

My name on the Syracuse campus has become synonymous with 
that of a rape survivor, not just a victim, and a rape awareness ac 
tivist. 

Tve been approached by many victims of sexual absault in be- 
tween my classes, or in the student organizations area who break 
down in f ont of me r.nd tell me they don't know what to do, or 
where to go for help. The question of where a woman goes when 
she has been raped has not and must be answered. 
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The programs at Syracuse University should have been initiated 
of their own accord a long time ago. The security and support serv- 
ices are long overdue. The problem we face with universities today 
is an unwillingness to admit a r^ipe crisis exists on their campus. 

The fear of losing clientele and prospective students is a strong 
factor in this unwritten decision. I'd like to make two recommenda- 
tions on how I feel the committet can most effectively initiate the 
resolution of this crisis and create a standard of increased aware- 
ness. 

Because of the recent attention the media focused on the crime 
on campus, students are factoring the safety of the colleges* envi- 
ronment into their process of choosing a school 

M> first recommendation is to require colleges and universities 
to publish crime statistics and security procedures, resulting in a 
pre active starJar^ oi education, awareness, and responsible securi- 
ty measures. 

The outcome of this action would be that a college which ad- 
dresses th^ problem and makes an effort will attract prospective 
studento. A college not addressing the issue with a weak security 
programs and no follow-up to its victims will lose prospective and 
present students. 

This will allow students to choose a school not only according to 
their educational standards, but aJso ensuring tnemselves a safe 
environment conducive to their academic goals. Had I been aware 
f the threatening enviiunment at Syracuse, I may have inves*ed 
my $17,000 in a university with a more secure living environment. 

Secondly, all the security me, jsures, within reason, cannot pre- 
vert the occurrence of some vio ent crimes. Not every siurvivor of 
rape or sexual assault has the courage or perseverance to speak in 
public on the subject of rape and sexual assault. 

Unfortunately, Tve known many brilliant students who have 
dropped out of school after falling vict to such crimes. Without 
these necessary support services, we r< ..g .ladents who deserve 
to complete their education. 

I recommend that specific granrs be c-t aside to help universities 
establish sexual assault Su^jpurt ser * ,es on their campus, not only 
to provide the support services and counseling, but also be a center 
for education and £.wareness. 

Each year, coUjges and unive*c>ities are becomuig more like Fi- 
nesses and companies. Choosing a school has become a consumer 
issue Students desei-ve to know what theyVe paying for and should 
know exactly what theyVe gettmg. 

In closing, I would like to recommend the committee take a 
proac'ive stand in recognising the import, e and the magnitude 
of tins issue, and through youi recommendauons, set a standard 
for universities to follow. 

Until we can better educate today's ^oanger generations at the 
grassroots level 6{ the threatening situationb on colleges and uni 
versities, we must pn ect to the best of our abihties the students 
fearing fcr their safet on college campuses today. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Kristin Mane ^.aton-PoKard follows:] 
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Stutcmtknt of 

Krletin Marie Eaton-l'o I lartt 
122 l.afayecci' Road 
North MuropCon, Ni-w IIumjiMli 1 

Bef oru t ho 

.-tubcotsnX L tuti on To. t-Soooudui y 
Hti'.hcr Eduratlun 
of till* 

Kducatlon and Lubm Committee 
^Jnltcd States llouPft of Reprenentat Iv 

WudnetitUiy, Murt'i 14. 1990 
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My numti In Krli."in Euton-l*oll«rd . 1 um, u eophomoru und«r- 
graduate a*t Syracuse University, presently eii. oiled in 
the school of Vii^uul and Porformin^ Arts. A. a Kusidont 
Adviaor, a ottmbor of tha Chancollor's lusk Korea on Rapa, 
and local board chair of the New York Public Interest 
Rasearch Group, I offur tie comralttoe my iircouiit of the 
rape crisis at Syracuse University und how £ have been 
involved in fornulatlng uoma comp relienulvc aululions to 
tha problom* 

In the fa}l of .988, I enrolled in the frcahman 
class at Syracuse Univeraxty, awed by a mo ot lily writtrn 
phamplets and b-ochures filled with pictures of a springy 
green campus* Liss than < ne month later, on October 2,1988, 
ny perspective . nd direction was ahattereU a« 1 waa 
grabbed from b^>n,-.tth a atrsetlamp and raped In a park I 
later learnt^d waa notorious for its' frequent occurence of 
violent crime, located about 100 yarda frotJi iny residence hall. 

I would n-.t be wh^re T nm today', advocating r^ape 
awareness, incrcised sec^iity on camous, and support 
aervices for victims of eexual aSf ult if I had not be^n 
a strong enough person to find the support services I 
needed myself. When I Irter complained Co the university 
tl.at I had ncl been contacted by :iieir services or the 
local Rape Crisis Center, they clnlwed I was an exception. 
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-•Aitmr calking Co oCher aurvlvors on campuc, I reallztd | 
tbl« was noci ao . { 

In che paac yaar , I have baen acClvely Involved 
vlCb Cha Syracuae Unlvarslcy adDlnlai,ration , and hava 
halpad moblllzlt tha unlveralCy into aacabllahlng a rapa 
criaia cancer on campua, a blue llgbC* security phono.' 
ayacaia, and lncr«^raed realdence hall security. I have 
aloo formed Woman for Women, a support group Xor survlvoi^a 
of rapa, aaxual aaaault, and incest. My nnme on che 
Syracuae caapua haa t>e:ome synonynous with that of a rape, 
aurvlvor (noC j j»t a vlctln) snd ^ ropa awareness activist. 
On many occaalor.a I have been appToached by victims 
of sexual assault. In the student organlzatlonu area or 
between claaaos, who break down and tell ma thay dun'c 
know what to do or whore to go for help. Tito question of 
whera a woman goes when Bhe haa^ been raped has not been, 

and must be, answered. t 

I 

These art^ p'-ograns the university should have 
InlCiaCed of chair own acord a'long clmt ago. The securlCy 
and nupporC aarv^cea are long overdue. The problem we 
face vlth unlvf^slCles today Is an unwillingness admlu 
s rspa crisis #xlats on^ their caa;)U8. The fear of losing 
ellancelle and prospective atuden'.s la a strong factor 
In chis unwritten decision. 1 

I would llVe to aako two rec jmmendaC 1 ons on how I 'faal 
Cha coDQlCtee Ci n most effectively initiate the lesolutjlon 
of Chls crisis ani to create a standard of Increased | « 
awsraness • 
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^ ^ ""-tCAua* of tho racftnt attontion and ood5.t focu««dj ^ ^' 
on eria* on ecopas» atudonta «ra factoring the safftty jof tbo 
Oi ilagoa* •nvlronmant into Choir procosu of choaing a 

.school* My first racoamendat ion io to require collegMe end | 
Univereitioe io publish criae et4B.tietice rnd security | 
procedures, rerulting in a prr><>act. s etundard of educetioll»| 
airareneee, end reeponelble eecurity aeaaurtts* ^ 

The outcome of thie action would be o college vhlch ^ 

'addresses the problem end uekes lin effort will ettrect 

^roepective studente* A college r*ot eddreesing the ie8u%. 

With weak security programs no follow-up to its* 

Victlns, vill loee prospective and prestsnt etuden^e* 

Thia vill allow etudente to chooec a ocl)ool not only 

acoording to their educationel standerdu, but. ulso 

eeouring theoe*lves e eafe envir mment conducive to their 

eeademic goel^* Hed I been ewaru of the threatening ' 

environment et Syracuse, I might have invested my money in 

e univereity with e mora secure living community* 

Secondly, all the security meaeures (within reeson) 

cennot prevent the occurence of some violent crimee. Not 

•vory survivor of -epe h^e the courege or *pe reeveronco 

to •peek in .'ront of Congress on the subject of repe end 

0a;.ual assault. Unf ortun-itsly , X have known many brilliant 

•tuJente who have dropped out of school after felling ' 

victim to euch crimes. Without necceeary support eer^lcel^ 

u 

ire are losing students who deserve to complete their | 

•ducetion. I recommend that specific grants bo eet asjide 

to help univereities esteblish s<ixusl assault support oervlo^ 
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on CAopu8» to not. only provide support a^rvlcei and 
counseling, but also be a center for education .tnd 
•war ctncoB • 

Ettch year, collegeH itnd unlveraltloa arc becoming aore 
Ilka bualnoMMwa and cotn|>ui lew. Chowing a acluml huw bacoaa 
a conaumor ltte^.^i. StuiU-nts dcaorvc to know wlmi they ara 
paying for and phould knuw exucrly what they an ^vttlng. 

In clorilng, 1 would like t i> reioramond thut (lie 
coamlttee take a pro-udlve aland In recognl^tlng the lapoxt«nca 
and magnitude thla lt»Ni>e, and through your rv i i>maordat (ona 

aet a standard tor unlviTHltlcH zo follow. Until wc can 
bettor educate todays' younger }icncraLx«^n how to avoid 
throutcninH situation a at tlia HrasurooCa levol, mUHt' 
protect, to the beat '~>f our abilttlcu thoaa atiuicntN fearing 
for thtilr aafc'y on caDipxiMua today. 
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Mr. PoSHARD. Thank >ou for your testimon>. and next we will go 
to Ms. Dana Getzinger. 

Ms. Getzinger. Mr. Chairman, Fm here from North P n Beach, 
Florida, and I go to the University of Georgia, and I'lr lere in 
supper* of the Crime Awai^ness and Campus SecuMt> /.^c of 1989. 

I ha ^ a prepared state, ent and respectfully request ^,hat it be 
made part of the record. 

Mr. PoSHARD. W thout objection. 

Ms. Getzinger. All of my dreams of college came true, but, a 
horrible nightmare experience will row be among thv* lifelong 
memories that 1 will carry. 

As I near the r^nd of my college years, Fm still as cimpletely im- 
mersed with my collc*ge life as what I w.is when I began. With each 
stage I passed through, I sought to get ao involved as I cou.'d. 

The University of Georgia has been my Utopia with the Kapp^i 
Alpha Theta sor./rity, countless great friends and activities, includ- 
ing our big time football and basketball programs. 

fve simply lived tlie storybook college world, a trul> dream per- 
fect college life .vhere I could never have asked for more, but I do 
now. I ask you for H.R. 3344. 

Colleges and universities, and their environments, are high crime 
districts and most students are not aware of that. Rape, murder, 
and violent assa' are all there, and m> friends are not being suf- 
ficiently warned to take the precautions necebijar> to prevent them 
from beii ; »ts next victim. 

We re the targets of breakmg and entering thieves who literally 
see our world as eas> hantmg grounds Scious crime stat'stics 
have also been uncovered that prove thnt the fun filled **paP.y** 
part of college life is equally as thrtatenmg, the crime of students 
against students, particularly when alcohol and drugs are con- 
sumed 

Sufficient research, surveys, and studies exist that y 
magnitt of the crime statistics and estimates at coL ^ i m 
alarmed ... what they show. Larceny, rap* , murder, and violent as- 
sault are all happening at colleges and universitiv's, all large and 
small, both rural and urban. 

Tve been to other schools and known enough students from prac- 
tically all thioughout the U.S. to know with confidence what Tm 
here to say. I want to testify at today's hearii g that I believe I 
know a significant factor, perhaps the most significant factor of 
why the problem (*xidts: students are not aware. 

They do not ..iiow about the crime, and with equal certainty, 
their parents don*t l.now the true riok that their chiluren are ex- 
posed to wheti leaving hum^ and going ofT to college. Your son or 
daughter is defenseless if unaware uf tUtacker that is stalking 
students. 

If a student is aware, the proper pre autions can be taken to pre- 
vent this vulnerability ^lowever, befcre any problem can have a 
solution, the problem iL^ f must be known Crime at college must 
be recorded and must be reported. 

More important, it must be known by students and by theit par- 
ents. This information should be guaran^^eed by law, and our safety 
begins with it — awareness. Tni here because I do not want any stu- 
dent to have to learn this the way that 1 did. 

O 
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On Janviary 17, 1988, 1 was awakened by a masked intruder, who 
I did not know at the time, his intentions were rape, but he at- 
tempted by thrusting a pillow over my face and tryii i suffocate 
me. 

When he was unsuccessful at doing this, he plunged a knife into 
the base of my heart. I've been told that my chances of survival 
were not good. Tm here to tell yoa that without this awareness 
that any student at any college, their chances are not very good, 
without H.R. 3344, Awareness. 

I now know that other girls like me were attacked while sleeping 
in theii- beds. Before m^ attack, J was unaware. I also now know 
that the volume of thefl and other crime around campuses is very 
high. Before my attack, once again, I was unaware. 

The conduct, the attitudes, and the al :rtness of students must 
change if the crime is going to be stopped. These factors attract the 
crime to the campus. Unawareness is whut makes them easy, unsu- 
specting prey. 

With H.R. 3344, many stucttats and their parents will be spared 
the agony that most v.f this bills motivated proponents have expe- 
rienced. We have a right to know, and we are defenseless if we do 
not know. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dana Getzinger follows.] 
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Mr. Chairaan.* 

All of ay dreaas of college ca-ic true. But, a horrible nightaare 
experience will now be anonj; the lite long aeacries I will carry. 
As I near the end of ay college venrs, I aa still as coapletely 
laaerscd w-t,h ay college life, as 1 was when i began. Wi"*^ each 
stage I passed througn I sought to get as involved as I coald. 
My Utopia* in picturesque Athens, Georgia, ihe tniversity of 
Georgia, with ay Kappa Alpha Theta sororitT, countless great friends 
and activities, including our bi tiae football and basketball 
prograas, adding to a storvbock .'^.le^e world. K truly drcac perfect 
college life. I do not think ani.-r.e co'ild 3sk for aore. I do. ..SO*' 
I asK you for House Bill »33-44. 

C^llexes and jniversvties. a'^i thei' en \irc"s, are high crise 
districts and oost students don't kr^ow it. ^jrc, surdcr and violeat 
assault is there, and ay friends art' t^*" bci'^; su f f i c i en t i. v warned 
to take precaution against beinK the next .ictia. We are the 
targets of breaking and enterinj; thieves w-^o iiteraiiv see our world 
as "easy hunting grounds". Scriojs cri-ie s'"atistics nave also been 
ur»cover«»'< rh->»- trove that the t' filled "?3rtv" part of college 
life is equally f-rpatenmj^.. '•i-*^ of srudent against studer. t, 
particularly wh^^n alcoh:)! ard lr'>;'^ ire cor<:ur:ed. 

Sufficient research, sur^p^s. a^d studies exist that prove the 
magnitude of the cr^rje statistics riii estimates af colleges. I aa 
alaraed at what they show. Larcpn>. rape, ni:rder, and violent assault 
is happening at all colleges and ur, i \ e r s 1 1 le s, lirge and snail, 
rural and urbnn 
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I have been to other schools and know enough students froE practically 
all throughout the U.S., to know with confidence what I as here to 
say. I want to testify at today's hearing that I beliere I know 
a significant factor, ferl.aps the aost significant factor, of vhy 
the prooleo '^xists; students are not aware' They do not know about 
the criee. With equal certainty, I want to tell you t^^^t their 
parents do not know the true ris's their children are exposed to 
when they leave hose for college. 

Your son, or daughter, is defenseless if unaware of an attackei 
stalking students. If a student is aware, the proper precautions 
can be taken to prevent vulnerability. However, before any problco 
can ha>e a solution* the problcn itself aust be known. Crine at 
college oust be recorded ani reported. More inportant, it must be 
known by students, and their parents. This inforoatio.i should be 
guaranteed by law. Our safety begins with i t ... AWARENESS . 

I a& here because I do not want any student to learn this the 
way I did. On January 17, 1988, I was awakened by a ski-atasked, 
rape intending intruder thrusting a pillow over ny face. Unsuccessful 
in suffocating ae • he plunged a knife into the base of ny heart. 
I have been told 'ay chances of survival wero not good I aa here 
t 'ay to tell you without awareness that any student, at any college, 
t ir chances arc not very goo d . . . w i tho u t H.B. #3344, ic. AWARENESS. 

I now know other girls, like ne, were attacked while sleeping 
in their beds. Before my attack. I was unaware. 
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I also no> know the voluae of theft and other crloe around caapuses. 
Before ay attack, I was unaware. 

The conduct, attitudes, and alertness of students nust change 
If the crice is going to be stopped. These factors attract the 
crlBC to the canpus. Unawareness is what aakes th a easy unsuspecting 
prey. With H.B. #3344, oany students and their parents will be 
spared the ai>ony that nost of this bill's motivated proponents have 
experienced. We have a right to know. We are defenseless if we 
do not know. 
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Mr. PosHARD. Thank vou very much for your excellent testimo- 
ny, ru be brief in my questioning here. I'd just like to maybe direct 
my question to Mr. Clery and Mp. Nieswand. 

Has the legal litigation in which you entered against the two re- 
spective universities made any difference in your judgment about 
the universities taking this problem more seriously? 

Mr. Clery. We hope so. We found out a lot of disturbing things 
through discovery by going that process. Lehigh University, as a 
result of the settlement, is spending a major amount of money on 
putting a new security system in the freshman dormitories. 

It is called an electric card locking service where the doors 
cannot be propped, the secondary doors have automatic alarms on 
them. The police now patrol the dormitories and fratemies. 

So as a result of our litigation, security at Lehigh is, I hope, a lot 
better. 

Mr. PosHARD. Ms. Nieswand. 

Ms. Nieswand. I wish I could say the same about Cornell. As far 
as we know, through our findings, the same conditions exist today 
that existed in 1983, where a man can enter a dormitory room un- 
challenged and not questioned. 

Mr. PosHARD. So some changes have not been made? 

Ms. Nieswand. As far as we know, not. 

Mr. Clery. Mr. Chairman, regarding Cornell University, just a 
few months ago a Cornell University student and an Ithaca college 
student, both underage, were drinking and got drunk, and the Cor- 
nell student was beaten to death. 

So, this is ihe third murder of a student at Cornell University, 
and they seem to ignore everything that goes on including the 
many suicides they have there each year. 

Mr. PosHARD. Ms. Eaton-Pollard, if I may ask you a quick ques- 
tion. These universities 1 lat have been mentioned here today are 
substantial universities, major universities, well-endowed. Syra- 
cuse, Lehigh, Cornell, Georgia. 

Surely you must have correspondence with people wi*j e^e un- 
dertaking the same kinds of missions that you are at your universi- 
ty from across the country. Is this problem equally severe in the 
smaller colleges across the country, or the universities, in your 
judgment? 

Ms. Eaton Pollard. In New Hampshire, I live about 20 minutes 
from the University of New Hampshire, and I know that the prob- 
lem there is just as severe as at Syracuse. Syracuse is a big school, 
and because oi our basketball and other things that happen on the 
campus, I think media tends to focus on the larger universities. 

So, in that respect, the smaller universities don't get the media 
attention, and I think that one of the most motivating factors in 
Syracuse, then, is all the media focused on--the attention and the 
hot seat that Chancellor Agers has been on in the past couple of 
months. 

I think if some attention was focused to the smaller universities, 
and they realized the> couldn't hide behind that, then they would 
be more motivated. The factor here is wj need something to moti- 
vate these universities. 
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On the campus of Syracuse, I feel like I almost have single-hand- 
ilv motivated the administration to twist their arm to get them to 
establish the recommendations. 

When I was part of the Task Force, we submitted a whole report 
of five recommendations we thought hit this problem from every 
angle, and when the Chancellor first released his press statement 
on what he felt of t.iis report, he totally watered it down, thinking 
that we would go away. Obviously, we haven^t. 

Mr. PosHARD. I think it is commendable, unfortunate at times 
that the impetus for change here has to come from students or par 
ents, as opposed to the university itself, but, unfortunately, some- 
times that's where the impetus has to come from. 

Mr. Coleman. Thank you. I have been a member of Congress for 
14 years, and have sat through hundreds of hearings, and this one 
has made probably the biggest impression on me. I commend all of 
you. Tm especially proud of these two young ladies sitting here. 

Mr. and Mrs Clery, you have an organization that you founded — 
I wonder wh} we haven't really heard about that organization. 
Could ycu give us some information about it, and what your goals 
are and what you're doing? 

Mr. Clery. Yes. Shortly aftc" the criminal trial was over, and 
our litigation with Lehigh University was completed, we estab- 
lished Security on Campus, Inc., and it was designed — it*s an non- 
profit organization which we fund ourselves. 

It was designed really initially to increase awareness in the 
United States as to the violent nature of our colle^ e campuses, and 
that the best kept sec/et in the United States, including the Penta- 
gon, is the amount of campus crime. 

Since that time, this is becoming less and less evident. We spent 
the first year talking to the media about what happened to Jeanne, 
and what we were hearing from victims around the country that 
campus crime was rising. 

We developed a questionnaire at the request of callers on some of 
the media shows. They said, "What questions should we ask when 
we apply to a college or university?,** and we sent out about 20,900 
of those in the first year, and they are pretty tough hard-hitting 
questions. 

It was ver> interesting. We heard back from hundreds of them 
that when the> asked Notre Dame University, Princeton Universi- 
ty, Columbia, Holy Cross University, Lehigh, of course, and Bar- 
nard and Columbia University, and Smith, the answer was, "Why 
are >ou concerned about security on campus? Is it because^^oa*re 
away from home for the first time? If you re that unsteady,* —this 
is the admissions office speaking of those universities — "why don't 
>ou consider living at home and going to a community college.** 

And Connie, to her everlasting credit, heard that and decided 
that she felt the only answer was to get a crime awareness security 
information act started in Pennsylvania and it has led also to Rep> 
resentative Goodling's proposal. 

Mr. Coleman. I think it is something that obviously the more in- 
formation is out about it in hearings like this, the more helpful it 
will be to generate an understanding and reaction that people are 
having to forge like these young ladies themselves on their own 
campuses, taking upon them, Tm sure, tremendous pressures and 
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burdens and time that could be devoted to what they're supposed 
to be doing ir college, in doing these types of things. 

I can imagine the time that is spent on it and the emotional in- 
volvement. A lot of people, frankly, don't know about it, and I 
think when parents and students get mad enough or upset enough 
or determined enough, that things like this begin to turn around, 
not necessarily by government fiat, and not necessarily by any- 
thing, even as good as this bill is, as a sponsor of it, and we certain- 
ly hope it passes, but I think it's an attitudinal thing, much like 
the attitude of this nation had about drinking and driving, which 
was the fodder for late night television monologues for years. 

Every stand-up comedian had a story about the drunk out driv- 
ing around. We don't hear those stories anymore because it's social- 
ly unacceptable. It's not something that people do anymore to get 
public comment in a positive fashion, and that started out because 
of one or two people, parents, mothers, who lost their children to 
this unfortunate situation. 

That has, I think, changed the whole attitude in this nation 
around. It has developed into legislation by state by state basis. It 
has developed into Federal legislation on some appropriation bills 
and so forth in the past, but the real reason all of that happened 
was because of people like you on that issue that came forwarc^. and 
devoted themselves to try and increase tht awa eness and chang- 
ing people's viewpoints on this. 

So, I want to encourage all of yoi to continue to do this. I would 
hope, and if you had funds, or assistance, to go to campuses and 
tell your story. Kristin and Dana, I know especially, hearing it 
from other students, and going to another campus, I think it will 
make a little bit different impression on maybe the people on your 
own campuses even, to let people know, and to take this crusade as 
far as you can. 

You parents, continue on in trying to mak^ something positive 
out of these very, very unfortunate tragedies that have struck you. 

Again, I thank all of you. 
^ Ms. Clery. May I introduce some of the — excuse me— first of all, 
I'm Connie Clery, and I would like to have you know that I support 
H.R. 3344, and I thank Mr. Goodling from the bottom of my heart, 
and for all of the wonderful victimc who were so courageous here, I 
would like very much the opportunity to introduce them. 

The first ones are Tom and Margaret Bayer from Kentucky. 
Their son was stabbed to death at the University of Tennessee in 
Knoxville, and they were instrumental in having the law passed in 
Tennessee, which was the base for Senator Gore's bill, S. 1930. 

I am very proud of that because I think it shows that this is a 
bipartisan issue. When a person on a college campus is murdered, 
stabbed, assaulted, raped, sodomized, they're not first asked if 
they're a Democrat or a Republican. It makes no difference, and 
the people all over this country have supported us, written us, 
asked us for help, not because of political partisanship. 

I would also like to introduce Ms. Janelle Riley, whose husband, 
Jack, unfortunately was not able to cone, but Janelle and Jack are 
from California, and their daughter was murdered at Saddleback 
Community College, and they were instrumental in getting the leg- 
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islation introduced in California, and we're very proud of their 
courage. 

I would also like to introduce Dr. and Mrs. Wilfred Mencken 
from New York, who are the ones responsible for our daughter, 
Jeanne, not going to Tulane, because we had just heard that their 
daughter had been so brutall> raped ?nd murdered at Tulane. So, 
our Jeanne v^ent to where we thought it would be safer. 

I would also like to emphasize that, yes, Mr. Poshard, you ure 
right. This is an attitudinal problem. It is a problem that has to be 
addressed by the colleges, as well as the students, becv*.*se they 
have to care about students and they have to give them this infor- 
mation. 

Without this information, the students will not be forewarned in 
order to forearm themselves against the crimes around them, and I 
want to impress upon you that it doesnt cost any money. This is a 
cop} of the University of Washington's newspaper bulletin and 
the) don't even have a bill in the State of Washington. 

It costs nothing, and it describes all of the crimes from 1982 
through 1989, and on the police briefs, they say— Chief Shanahan 
said that he attributes the decrease in their campus crimes in the 
last two years to the reporting of their crime statistics in making 
their student body aware. 

Thank you so much for hearing us, and I would appreciate your 
support of this bill. You would be saving lives all through the coun 
try, and it could be of someone you know or love. 

Mr Poshard. Thank you, Ms. Clery, and thank you for introduc- 
ing the members of the audience to us also who are here. Again, I 
wOv*ld express the sorrow of the committee at your tragedies, and 
also our admiration at your courage '*or being here today. 

Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am remaining here obvi- 
ously because of my non partisan interest in this piece of legisla- 
tion, I think it goes beyond party politics, as Ms. Clery has said, 
and I want to express my sympathy certainly for the loss of a loved 
one as a result of this kind of crime on the college campus, but let 
me hasten to say that it's not limited to college campuses, even in 
the high school level. 

Ms. Clery. That's true. 

Mr. Hayes. We have what I called increased growth in crime in 
the corridors high schools. In fact, in my particular district, I 
think there „. some high schools where we have active police who 
police the corridors in order to keep high school crime numbers 
down. 

It's not just a question of race. I think it is one of attitude, not of 
partisan, as youVe said, and I really support this kind of legislation 
that's being advanced by m> good colleague down there. Bill Good 
ling. 

I think it is a real step in the right direction to get the Federal 
Government involved in helping to tackle this problem. I'm 
shocked to hear the lackadaisical attitude on the part of some of 
the college administrators in really dealing with this problem. 

I know they've all suffered from the shortage of funds, as I notice 
increase in tuition and things that students have to pay. It's be- 
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cause of the increase in cost of trying tc provide education for our 
kids at the postsecondary level. 

I think we have to really establish our priorities sometimes as to 
how we spend our tax dollars, and I think certainly the question of 
security has to be considered part of that reason fcr spending that 
kind of money, but overall, we don*t spend enough money on edu- 
cation. 

There is a decline in the number of economically disadvantaged 
students who even have the opportunity to go to college, particular- 
ly from my district, and I can't be unmindful of this. W^'ve got less 
and less numbers of enrollments of minority students in many of 
our universities. 

This, I think, we have to be very conscious of and it s not all be- 
cause of the kind of attitudes that prevail on the campuses. It s be- 
cause they'd like lo go, but they can't go, and sometimes you get 
Kidt> just hung up on drugs, and alcohol, and they sometimes don't 
know wh«*t they're doing. 

Sometimes I think they shouldn't be admitted to these kinds of 
institutions if there's closer surv' Mance of what they are admit- 
ting to some of these schools and wha* the attitudes and objfXtive 
towards some of the kids who enter them. 

To rob a kid and kill a kid who is going to school, or rape a 
young lady is just hideous. I don't care what the conviction is. It 
doesn't bring that loved one buck who's lost, that one who has been 
abused by one who is prevalent in providing crime, and I just feel 
io sorry for you. 

I just wanted to express that, and God knows, I'm supportive of 
this legislation. I'm really willing to go further. Bill Goodling, if 
possible, in order to make oume really effective approach on the 
part of the Federal Government to solve this problem. 

Mr. PosHARD. Thank you, Mr. HaySd. Mr. Goodling. 

Mr Goodling. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I'm not going to ask 
any questions. I do just want to thank all of you for having the 
courage to come and testify. We can introduce legislation and a lot 
of people will oay it's something else the Federal Government is 
doing where they have no business. There's really no problem out 
there. 

Unless you come and present those problems from personal expe- 
rience, of course, we can't accomplish very much on the Federal 
level So, again, I thank all of you for coming, and not only those 
that were introduced, but I think there are probably others in the 
audience who were either victims or had loved on'^s who were vic- 
tims. 

So we thank you very much You add authenticity to what it is 
we're trying to say in this legislation, and we appreciate ; )Ur 
coming to Washington. 

Thank you. 

Mr, PosHARD Thank you, panel, for being here, and, again, 
thank you for your courage. 

Our final panel is Father Will. am J. Byron, president of the 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C , and Dr. Mary- 
Linda S. Merriam, president of Wilson College, Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Father Byron, you are first on our list here, so we'll begin with 
you, sir, I know you've been waiting a while, 

STATEMENTS OF FATHER WILLIAM J. BYRON, SJ., PRESIDENT, 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, DC; 
AND DR MARY-LINDA S. MERRIAM, PRESIDENT, WILSON COL- 
LEGE, CHAMBERSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 

Rev, Byron. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. In addition to being 
president of the Catholic University of America, I also serve on the 
beard of directors and chair the Government Relations Commission 
for the National Association of Independent Colleges and Universi- 
ties, although ril be speaking about my individual campus because 
I understand that the committee wanted some testimony from spe- 
cific campuses. 

The Catholic University of America is, as most of you h ^ know, 
is an urban campus in the northeast quadrant of the District of Co- 
lumbia. We have 3,200 undergraduate students, the majority of 
those students live on campus and we have 3,800 graduate and pro- 
fessional students, most of whom w^ o do not live on campus. 

Tm going to collapse this very much. I know the entire testimony 
can be entered into the record. I'd simply want to say that we 
spend a great deal of time at orientation, not just with students, 
but with parents, on the crime prevention issue. 

Our student handbook is replete with safety and security infor 
mation. Students who serve as R^^ident Assistants or Advisors get 
intensive trainiiig, and throughout the academic year, throughout 
the year, crime-prevention sessions are held in dormitories. 

I can speak with aume authority on that because I myself live in 
a student dormitory. Tm on that campus 24 hours a day, 12 months 
a years, with a few wetks off here and there. Our campus is pa- 
trolled 24 hours a day. V»'e Lave an escort service that s available to 
students after dark. 

We have free shuttle bus service from any point on the campus 
to any other point on the campus available to the students after 
dark. We ticket people who do foolish things. If an automobile is 
left unopened, if a door is propped, we give internal— they called 
them courtesy crime prevention reminders, but they're tickets. 

We also confront persons who are cuspicious who come on the 
campus, and in th Jiv presence, write a tickit which is given to 
them, and told that they will be arrested next time on campus for 
unlawful entry, if there s any reason to suspect that they could be 
there with intentions that could be harmful, 

I will leave for the record the lat^t report, the 1989 Annual 
Report of our Department of Public Safety, which gives the policies 
and the statistical data A-hich we typically share with the local law 
enforcement officials. 

rd simply close with a couple of suggestions. One is that en- 
hanced training programs for institutions with private or, as we 
would say on our campus, special police. Funding for such pro- 
grams is now available only to state and municipal schools. It's lot 
available to independent colleges. 

We would like to see an expansion of the Department of Educa 
tion residence hall construction funding to pay for what we would 
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call "security retrofitting** of existing residence halls, include tech- 
nical assistance on security issues when funding new residence hall 
construction into the design phase. 

rd also ask that there be created funding programs analogous to 
the "energy conservation** funds that are now available. I would 
call for "safety conservation** funds. They could ht'.p pay for costly 
capital items such as upgraded security comRr^.v»:. ..l^ns systems, 
back-un emergency power supplies, and the like 

I, as each of the members of the panel, am movtJ ^> the testimo- 
ny that you heard. I speak for raystif, but I kno^ I can also speak 
for those of us who are charged with the respont>iD*lity of running 
these campuses. 

Tve been in the business for a long time. I Wx*s president of the 
University of Scranton in Pennsylvania before coming here. I even 
lived among students there. 

Tm with them. we*re concerned, and we are supportive of any ef- 
forts that can be taken to heighten the awareness of students, the 
awareness of students and vheir parentb, because as has been said 
b> other people in the earlier panels, they do think they are invin- 
cible, they do foolish things, and we have to keep reminding them 
that that kind of foolish behavior can lead to tragedy. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

(The prepared statement of Father William J. Byron, S.J. fol- 
lows:) 
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Mr. Chairman and members of t*>e Subcommittee: 



My name is WiUiam Byron, I am president of The Cathol*: 
University of America, and ;.idir of the Government Relations 
Committee of the Nationat Association of Independent Colleges and 
Universities. I appreciate the opportunity to testify before you 
today on H.R. 3344, the Crime Awareness ?nd Campus Security Act 
of 1989. 

Mr, Chairman, colleges and un' ^rsities acoss the count ry 
are deeply concerned about crime on campus. We have, of course, 
an obligation to protect the members of our campus cc?5."n un i ty , but 
we must also allow an appropriate amount of freeoJm and expect a 
commensurate amount of responsibility from the members of that 
commun i ty . 

We try to protect our students as well as society can 
protect Its citizens, in fact, we try to set a higher standard of 
protection on our campuses than society itself does. Ptrhaps 
that IS wJiy society has come to expe t so much more from us. The 
presumption is that the campus should be safer tnan the community 
t^at surrounds it. We cannot do U alone, however, the burden 
•ngst be shared with the surrounding cOTimunity, with local law 
enforcement officials, but more important than anything else, 
with students and the?r pa'-ents. 

Parents, teachers, and all others who have an impact on 
yo^ng people's lives must work to encouragt good behavior on tne 
part of students by teaching them the proper values early in 
life. We try to instill in ou'- students the realization th?t 
all have a staice in the well-beT^q of the people who make up our 
communities, and that all persons and all property must be 
respected and protected. 

As Robert Atwell of AC£ said earlier in this hearing, we 
have been working hard on college campuses to improve security 
Pleasures, to educate students and emp 'yees about how they can 
^»^^p to prevent crimes, and to implement procedures that an 
institution follows When a Crime actually occurs. 

^^e Catholic Umvorsity of Afpenca is an urtan campus in the 
Northeast section of the District of Columbia. COA has 3200 
undergraduate students (more than half resiae on campus) and Z^Q^ 
graduate and professional students (very few of whom live on 
campus). Let ne share with you some of the things that CUA is 
aoi^g to ensure Ihp protection of its students and employees. 

In 1978-79, we spent $444,000 for security. In 1988-89, our 
expenditures for security amounted lo $i, ISO, 000. Our iecurity 
budget tripled over the decade. 
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> The orientation program for incoming students includes a 
required session on security presented by our Director of Public 
Safety, The topic: "Personal and Property Safety." Printed 
information about security is inserted into the new student 
orientation folders. During orientation, a special session on 
campus security is conducted for parents of our new students. 
All new e-npl oyees receive crime-prc . z-^tion information. 

> Our Student Handbook is replete with safety and security 
1 nf ormation . 

> Students who serve as Resident Assistants or Resident 
Directors receive intensive security and safety training. 

> Throughout the academic year, c r i me- prevent i on sessions are 
conducted in all residence halls. 

> Each newly hired security officer receives a one-week indoc- 
trination program. Two-week in-service training is provided 
later in the first year for all new security employees. There is 
yearly in-service training for all security officers in CPR 
Certification and PR-24 (baton) Certification. 

> Our campus is patrolled 24 hours a day. 

> Escort service is provided on campus after dark. 

> Free shuttle bus service to all points on campus is provided 
a f .e r dark , 

> Security surveys are conducted for buildings and grounds 
with special emphasis on doors and windows, electric alarms and 
access control systems, landscaping, lighting, and security 
procedures . 

> Security violation letters are sent to the Duilding admin- 
istrators and department heads when doors and windows are found 
open by patrol officers. 

> Courtesy Crime Prevention Reminders are left also at the 
location of the violation by the patrol officers. Courtesy Crime 
Prevention Reminders are issued for property left unattended, 
doors/rooms left open and unoccupied; articles left in sight, 
unattended in vehicles, and persons walking alone in isolated 
areas after dar k . 

> Crime alerts are sent throughout the year to faculty, l^^^^* 
students administrators, department heads, and Campus »^atch 
Captains! The Crir.ie Alert information puts the campus community 
on notice of an existing situation, thereby giving them an edge 
on possibly safeguarding their areas and property. 
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> Stop Cards dre issued to suspicious persons who ^.e 
challenged while on campus and required to show proof of 
Identity. In thot person's presence, the card is filled out by 
our security officer. It notifies the person that the campus is 
private property and that a reappearance on campus will lead to 
an arrest for unlawful entry. This type of procedure is an 
effective crime prevention measure. It '"educes tiie possibiHt> 
of individuals in the car^pus community becoming victims of cru.es 
associcted w;th trespassers. 

As you can lee^ Mr. Chairman, wg at The Catholic Univcrs.ty 
of America ara providing our students with info'"mation about 
Cfinie on campus, and about security practices and prjcedure. . 'Je 
er-: already doing what H.R. 3344 wouH require us to tJo. I 
suspect my colleagues m other institutions ac.oss the cunt,*y 
are doing the sa-ne, not because it is requi ed, but ^e. .use the 
welfare of the members of our campus commu.» 1 1 1 e'^ i? foremost ir. 
Our minds and nearts. Permit me to submi*" for the record our 
Oepar^^ent of Safety's 1989 Annual Report so that the 
Subcommittee inay see the comprehensive statistical evidence of 
the remarkable security progr m now operatog et The Catholic 
Un 1 verc 1 1 V of Amf»r i ca . 

Additional Congressional help for preventing campus crime 
wou 1 d 1 nc ^ jde 

> Expand access to Nation;jl Crimina Information Center (NCIC) 
lata for the many independ^^nt colleges and universities which ao 
not now have access . 

> Enhanceo training programs foi institutions with private or 
(as at CUA) "special police." Fun ng for such programs is now 
only available to state and muricioal schools. 

> Expand Department of Education residence hall construction 
funding to pay for "security retrofitting" of e isting residence 
halls, include technical assistance on security issues when 
funding nevy residence hall construction. 

> Create funding programs ana'ogous to "energy conservation" 
funds now available. These "safety conservation" funds could 
help pay for costly capital item: such as upgraded security 
communications systems, back-up emergency power supplies, a i'^ the 
like. 

"f^■^nk you again for the opportunity to testify, I would be 
happy to respaod to any questions you may h*vt 
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Mr. PosHARD. Thank you, F ^her. Dr. Merriam. 

Dr. Merriam. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My name is Mary- 
Linda Merriam and I am the president of Wilson College. I would 
like to pay particular tribute to the distinguished congressman 
from Pennsylvania, Mr. L.oodling, for championing this legislation. 

I have been president of Wilson College for nine years. In addi- 
tion to that, I have sensed and am finishing a second term on the 
Executive Committee of the Pennsylvania Association of Colleges 
and Universiti^ and have chaired the subcommittee on thair Gtov- 
emmc* Relations Commission, and have just completed a term 
on the American Council of Education's Govemmerital Relations 
Commission. 

So, I have been very well aware of the legislation that has been 
going forward both on the state and on the Federal ' :vd. ( appreci- 
ate the opportunity of bs5ing here today. 

Wilson College is a small, liberal arts college foi women. It has 
in residence 144 students, a total of 175 in our aill^^^e for women, 
and then another 616 part-time students. We ar3 locater? in Cbam- 
bersburg, Pennsylvania, which is a borou -h of about 17,000 within 
Frpnklin County, which has about 112,000. So we are distinctly a 
semi-rural campus as opposed to Catholic University. 

I think that what has been said today is so very true, that it was 
not so verv long ago that we did have the tKinsc, all of us, that 
within colleges and universities within our pubUc transportation 
systems, in our high schools, in our secondary and elementary 
schools that, in fact, if you were there, you were safe. 

The regrp*-table situation is that that is simply no longer the 
truth Whdi s happened to us? Well, there's no question that we re 
a reflection of the larger i^ociety, indeed, an integral p4»rt of that 
society. 

At one time you were on the Wilson College campus, every 
person you /, you could greet by name. That is simply no longer 
the case In addition to our part-time students, and our resident 
students, we had in excess last year of 8,000 visitors on campus at 
one time or another. 

The reality is that there are many faces that are nut recogniz- 
able, and, yet, we are a community, and yet we havt .eaponsibility, 
for our safety and health and concern, and that responsibility 
while spearheaded by the administration, I wo^li ocho what has 
been said by everyone on the panel, and *hat is, ind all of the 
panels, that the responsibility is a \ared one, that the administra- 
tion certainly must spearhead and be very cognizant of the things 
that must be d^^ie in )rder to help encourage safety and concern, 
and make that a concern of everybody within the community. 

As I look at Wilson, m\xW aay that as a result of the Pennsyl- 
vania legislartion, and it's no. so much that the mitiatives that 
we're doing now are different from before that legislation, because 
I don't believe that they are, what is different and what has hap- 
pened, and I can certainly speak particularly at Wilson, is that it is 
a heightened awareness on campus, that this is an issue and it is a 
problem. 

Therefore, we must be sure that every student, as well as every 
staff and every faculty member, understands what the problem is 
and takes responsibility. 
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Within the last thiee years, some of our initiat - es have been up- 
grading our outside lighting, trimming our shrubbery at a different 
level than we used to in order to eliminate dark spots, improving 
centralized pai king, securing windows with new locking devices 
throughout our campus, upgrading our radio communications 
5>stem, providing transportation after dark on campus to campus 
buildings that are not very close to the central part of the campus. 

Currently, we are replacing 22 outside doors to the buildings, in- 
cluding all of the doors on our older campus dormitory buildings. 
We employ, for 144 residential students, six full time officers, and 
one part-time officer. 

The sad reality, though, is that even with these things being 
done, and Tm sure there is more to be done, we cannot tell you 
that we can guarantee security 100 percent of the time for every 
person; we cannot. 

What we can do, and what we must do is, again, as has been 
said, encourage awareness, make sure that everybody realizes that 
the responsibility they have is not only for themselves, but for 
their sisters and their brothers on campus. 

We are very fortunate at Wilson College because we have had 
few dimes, a^d even our Chambersburg has had few crimes, but 
we are certain., not immune, and we must act with vigilance, and 
we must act witn care. 

I thank you for the opportunity of being here. I would also enter 
into the record a copy of our crime L^atistics to show you the re- 
porting form in compliance with the Pennsylvania Act and also our 
handbook, which we have compiled on safety and security on 
campus, which we pass out to every student and every employee, 
and run workshops, and attempt to take what measures are possi 
ble to bring this information to everyone's attention. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Mary-Linda S. Merriam follows.] 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

My name is Mary-Linda Merriam and I am the President of Wilson 
college. I have bein honored to have been in that position for 
nine years. I am completing my second term as a member of the 
Executive Comaittee of the Pennsylvania Association of Colleges and 
Universities and serve as the Chairman of the Subcc *ttoe on 
Governmental Relations. I have just recently completed a four-year 
term on the Governmental Relations Commission of the American 
council on Education. I very much appreciate the opportunity to 
appear before you today. 



Wilson College is a small, liberal arts college .'or women 
affiliated with the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.). was founded 

in 1869 and is located in Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, a borough of 
approximately 17,000 residents located in the heart of the 
Cumberland Valley in the south central portion of the state. Ke 
are in Franklin County whose population is approximately 112,000 
and adjacent to Adams County, population, 12,000. We would be 
classified as semi-rural, surrounded by the richness of apple and 
peach-growing country. The nearest metropolitan area is 
Harrisburg, fifty miles to the north. 
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Wilson College and Chambersburg, PA have been very blessed 
with a reasonably low rate of crime. Wr have not be«*n completely 
ianune, however, and in this last decade we have had more crime 
than in the past. My mother, who will be attending her 60th 
reunion at Wilson College this June, has often told me that when 
she was a student, you literally could take your pocketbook and all 
of your precious possessions and place them in the middle of the 
college green. They would be there, intact, when you returned. 
Frankly, I wouldn't recommend that course of action today. 

The college was founded on the principle that honor and trust 
were best taught in a community that trusted its members to live 
with integrity and with the good of ho entire community in mind. 
I think it is fair to say that at Wilson there is a sense of 
responsibility oach has for the other but living under the Honor 
Principle has changed, however, over the years. Laws passed by the 
federal and state governments require that well-defined policies be 
in place. Colleges like ov:**n, whic^ were once In more ways than 
one, isolated enclaves of learning governed largely by internal 
rules are no longer isolated ci enclaves separated from the real 
world. With the students we work to integrate what our original 
Honor Principle and college government association set as stant'ards 
for behavior, with rules and regulations aimed at helping to make 
our world a safer place in which to live. 
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It was not that aany years ago that each us felt a high 
degree of security m public schools, churches, colleges, in 
groups, on public transportation. There was an expectation that in 
certain places you would be safe. Just the other day a friend and 
I were talking. She said th^t her daughter had returned hone froa 
hign school and in relating the events of the day said that .ne of 
the Doys in her class was found to have a gun loa'^ed with six 
bullets tucked away in his backpack! That may ha e happened when I 
was that tender age in the l^ite I950's, but I have no such 
recollection. Chambersburg still a relatively safe place in 
comparison, but even in Chambe^-sbarq . PA, you must be vigilant. 



What has happened to us? Toe y& colleges and universities 
are not worlds unto themselves. We aro a reflection of larger 
society - indeed, an integral part of that aociety. of course, 
there are nany differences depending on size and location, our 
campuses are shared by students, faculty and staf but we also have 
visitors - last year, for instance, a. Wilson we had approxirately 
8,000 to campus for one reason or another. Ws have residential 
students and many adult part-time studentb. The reality is that 
thera are many faces on campus that are not recognizable, whereas, 
in earlier times you could walk across the campus ar'^ greet 
everyone by name. In addition, our students come from a variety cf 
backgrounds where vastly different value systems often conflict. 
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There is not homogeneity and there is not a high metal fence xiound 
the campus with limitea ingress and egress. 



At Wilson College - as at all of our sister and brother 
institutions - health, welfare and safety are everyone's concern. 
That concern is most certainly spearheaded by the administration, 
but it must be shared in order to lie effective. At Wilson the 
budget for security in 1978 was $26,449; in 1988, it was V139,000 - 
better than a fivo-fold increase. I can personally testify that 
when we make hard budget decisions at the college or hard policy 
decisions, the first question we ask ourselves is how does th-* 
decision affect the health and safety of our students. Over the 
years that I have been at the college we have taken a nijiber of 
stPps in light of the knowledge that the times were changing and we 
could no longer feel "set aside" from any possibilities of crime. 
Within the last throe years, some of oar initiatives ha-.e been 
that: we upgraded outside lighting to eliminate dark spots; wo 
trimmed shrubbery and trees above and below eye level to improve 
visibility across campus; we added two parking lots to centralize 
p^^rking for students and visitors; w& secured windows with now 
locking devices throughout '.he campus; we upgraded our radio 
communication system; we provide transportation after aark to 
campus buildings that are not in the .nain area of the campus; and 
wo are currently in the process of replacing twenty-two (22) 
outside doors. We employ six fall-time officers and one part-time 
officer on our security staff and we have 144 reside-.tial students. 
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Several years ago I was on a Blue Ribbon Coainittee to study 
ways of improving lifo in our towTi. When we learned that there 
were sose d.'ug-related act^viwies in and about our area, I becaae 
nervous about our 125-acre farm and erected gates ct all but one 
entrance to the caapus. These gates aro closed at midnight and 
thus we have i9etter control of the people entering and leaving the 
campus. We are concerned I I an certainly concerned! 

But the sad reality is that I do not believe that there is any 
way to insure one hundred percent securitv. Each one of us has to 
take responsibility. The passing of Act 73 in Pennsylvania, I 
be**eve, did not c^5use us to do that many things that ws weren't 
doing before. It did, however, focus every person's attention on a 
problem of concern to each. As a result of the Act, Wilson College 
does now print a handbt/ok and parents of prospective students do 
occasionally ask for it. We are fortunate in that our statistics 
are favorable. We ^ave few serious crimes - but we are not immune 
from the possibility. We take more care to talk with students 
about the possible dangers. Wo encourage them to walk in pai^is at 
night. Recently 911 was added to our phone system and we hava 
lal^eled every phone on campus with a sticker that instru n 
person on how to contact security after hours in case of 6 
emergency. 
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Mr. PoSHARD. Thank yuu, Doctor. Let's say that from a semi- 
rural campus to a urban campus, it sounds as if you both are doing 
all >ou can to r..ake students aware of the statistics on your indi- 
vidual campuses. 

Do you find your ^^hysical presence on the campus, Father, to be 
helpful in regard to this issue? The campus policemen take their 
job more seriously, for instance, when you are a'-ound? 

Rev. Byron. I'm around and I see— you kn v. .1 o.ust I constant- 
ly bump into people and questions that come up, and if there*s 
something that is just dumb, and occasionally you'll see dumb 
things, liKe a propped door, you point it out, and everybody be- 
comes aware of it. 

Then, you talk to people, and, of course, you know here in Wa 
mgton, we're suffering from problems that are off-campus, but the 
projection that's out around the country that this is the murder 
capitul of the world, and the other difilcuries that we have to deal 
with, you talk to students and you tell them very plainly that if 
>ou steei clear of the use, the trafficking in or anything to do with 
drugs, and if you don't go out alone at night, youVe got a virtual 
guarantee that >ou're not going to be a victim of that kind of 
crime. 

But if >ou want to start fooling around in that kind of activity, 
>ou're asking for it. But >ou can have those kind of conversations 
in an infor.nal setting, and that s something quite different than a 
memorandum going out from the president's office 

Mr. PosHARD. Mr. Coleman. 

Mr. Coleman. I obviousl> commend you and your institutions ic: 
the positive steps that >ou're taking, but I think notwithstanding 
that, it s my understanding that we invit€-d a number of college 
presidents here toda>, and part of the problem is they declined to 
come. 

They declined to cone, I would imagine, because it is not good 
public relations I would imagine I am still disheart neJ to near 
some of these institutions where these acti occurred that were told 
to us by the previous panel, that the> se^m to have an hardened 
attitude or this denial thing going on. 

Heads are nodding oat here in the audience, the victim's fami- 
lies, and the young people thenr \t.i3, how thev have had to fight 
the adm* listration. 

I hope uiat you two as being the two here befjre us tod<i> will 
take back to your associations and the presider*s of >cur associa- 
tions and var* institutions that this is their r sporsibility not 
duck, and not that it's all their fault or anything, but it's their re- 
^punsibilitv that >ou have met— let's assume that you have met 
It— that all higher education is going to have to meet 

This business aboUt, "I don't want to talk about it because it 
gives us a bad image, " I would inidgine the image is a lot worse, in 
m> mind, about Cornell, and about Tulane, i nd about S>racuije be- 
cause the> have denu t, than it would be if the> had come for- 
ward and tried to help these people today. 

So, just a little word to take back to your colleges 

Mr PosHARD. Thank you, Mr Coleman Mr. Goodling 

Mr GooDUNG Thank you, Mr. Chairm.an W» ^lA'Cifically 
w«inted tu ha*L colleges p^d universities represented tu ^et their 
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response in relatior. .p to the legislation that s introduced and 
how they feel it would effect them. 

I must say, as my colleague, Mr. Coleman, said, I was very disap- 
pointed when some of those who were Invited declined to appear. I 
think they would be sending a far better message to those who are 
on campus if they had appeared because the students would have 
again been reminded that these problems do happen, and they 
would be more conscious of that possibility. 

I specifically want to ask you both, does this legislation—we were 
told, for 1 isiance, by some the urban universities and colleges 
that this would be terrible legisl*>tion for them, and that it s pick- 
ing on them, zeroing in on them, et cetera. 

Do either of you find this l^islation too onerous for you to carry 
out as leaders on your campus? 

Dr. Merriam. I would certainly say that particularly with some 
of the suggestions that have been made, that I would certainly be 
very much in support of the legislation. 

Mr. GooDUNG. Thank you. 

Rev. Byron Td say it's not onerous. We're doing everything that 
the legislation would call for already with the one exception that 
we don't file with the FBI, but we file it with the local law enforce- 
ment jurisdiction, and you might consider that in a sense, that s 
perhaps strategically a better way to go because it s in cooperation 
with the local law enforcement jurisdiction that you're going to be 
more effective in crime prevention or crime redaction, and certain- 
ly in the pursuit of perpetrators. 

We've a very close relationship with not only the metropolitan 
police in Washington, but also the transit police because we have a 
Metro stop there, and, Mr. Goodling, it was pointed out to me that 
Tulane has agreed to submit testimony for the record. 

As you know, it is often impossible on relatively short notice to 
be here personally. I have no idea what the problem was there, but 
I was told they will submit testimony. 

Mr. GoODUNG. I thank you ^or those comments. We think that 
filing both places is very, very important. 

Rev Byron. I guess the que5tion that would concern all of us, 
and has been raised before, would be the definitional catagories 
and the Uniform Reporting. 

We would be very happy to work with you throu8> the associa- 
tions or individually, and with your staff as you work these defini- 
tional problems out. If it's consistent, I don't thmk anybody is 
going to resist. 

Mr. GoODUNG. We want to work those out. We've been trying to 
work very closely with the colleges and universities, because we 
feel that it's extremely important to have on the Federal level also 
all the statistics and not only have them, publish them, so that the 
news does get out, and that's why I think the dual approach is 
probably very good, and we'll work very closely to make sure that 
everything is meaningful because the legislation is worthless if it 
really doesn't do something to improve the situations on the college 
campuses throughout this country. 

Thank you for testifying. 

Dr. Merriam. Thank you, sir. 
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Mr GooDONG. I might add that Dr. Merriam is a constituent a* 
y colleague next door, Mr. Shuster, smce she's just over my hne, 



gratulated for bnnging forth what obviously is a very 
and we thank all of you again for appearing before our 
U^y and for your useful testimony. 
Thank you very much. 
Dr. Merriam. Thank you. ^ 
[Whereupon, at 12:35 p.m., the subcommittee was adjoi 
[Additional material submitted for the record follows.] 
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This report describes progranb and policies that will enable colleges 
and universities to reduce the incittence of sexual assaults on their 
campuses and respond effectively to the victims of these crimes. 
In a recent survqr of over 6,000 students ftom 32 colleges across the 
country, one out of eveiy six female students reported being a victim of 
rape or attempted rape during the preceding year. One out of every 
fifteen male students in the survey reported conunitting r^ or 
attempting to commit r^J^ durmg that same period. Thus, it is evident 
that rape and other forms of sexual assault pose a mj^jor threat to 
college stuctents. 

When these incidents occur or. college campuses, the crime is referred 
to as "campus rape." Although some of the assaults are conunitted 
by strangers, the mjuority are perpetrated by someone the victim 
knows, often a fellow student. These non-stranger crimes are called 
"acquaintance rapes.** 

One of the most tragic outcomes of sexual assaults on campus is that 
most victii^ do not seek the help they need from family, friends, or 
authorities. A national sun^ of college students found that 90 
percent of the victims never reported their assaults to the police. Silent 
victims suffer profound and long-lasting change in their lives— thqr 
are affected psychologically, socially, academically, and develop- 
mentally Moreover, because most colleges are not really prq)ared to 
help the victims who do have the courage to come forward, these 
people are often revictimized by the system to which they turned for 
aid and understanding. 

Tbday, as more and more ca'w^ of c:anpus rsqpe are being reported, 
colleges are recognizing the criticii need to develop policies and 
programs that will be re^nsivc to this crime and its victims. There 
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are many compelling reasons for initiating programs to deal with the 
rising epidemic of sexual assaults on canq5us» Students have difficult}' 
learning in an en\1ronment where ih^r feel unsafe. More important, 
without new policies, many students will not come forv^'ard to receive 
the help th^v need to recover from the profound trauma of sexual 
assaults: most assailants will not be brought to justice; and the 
number! ' nipus rapes vrtll continue to escalate. 

This report provides colleges with crucial information about carr?)us 
rape. It presents examples of recent sexual assaults that have occurred 
on college campuses across the country. It describes the impact of 
these crimes on the victims. It documents the prevalence and 
incidence of rape and the underreporting of this crime to law 
enforcement authorities. It also discusses the growing legal re^n- 
sibility and potential liability of colleges in sexual assault cases, as 
well as the programs that some schools have implemented to respo) ' 
to this crisis. 

The report concludes with a set of recommendations regarding 
specific poL . ies, programs, and procedures that can be implemented to 
mount an effective campaign against sexual assaults on campus. 
These reconunendations are summarized below : 

► Develop and send to every student a written poUcy con- 
demning rape and other sexual assaults .ind emphasizing 
that these crines wil^ no* oe tolerated on campus. The 
policy statement ^^hould locus on acquaintance rape, which 
isparticularly prevalent. 

► Revise the code of student conduct to ^)ecifically prohibit 
rape and other sexual assiuilts on campus. 

► Include certain \ictims* ri^^hts in student codes, such as the 
right to have someone accompany the victun throughout 
the disciplinary- process; the right not to have irrelevant 
past sexual history discussed; and the right to deliver a 
victim impact statement or suggest an appropriate penalty 
if the accused r^ist is found to have violated the code of 
student conduct. 
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► Establish an immediate hearing procedure or informal 
method to modify living arrangements in cases where the 
victim and the accused live in the same dormitory or 
r ousing complex, 

► Institute comprehensive campuswide educational pro- 
grams on sexual assault to inform students, faculty, and 
staff of its frequency and to teach prevention strategies. 
This information should be distributed at student 
orientation and fiaculty meetings, as well as through course 
material, pampMets, college newspaper articles, and 
special college-spons3red programs for dormitories, 
sororities, fraternities, a id campus athletic organizations. 

► Establish an effective program to assist the victims of 
sexual assaults. The program should include: 

1 . Written protocols describing exactly how college staff 
should respond to these cases. 

2. Immediate medical treatment. 

3. Referral to free, trained therapists. 

4 . The services of a campus-sponsored Victun Advocate. 

5. A brochure informing victims ?i)out sexual assaulL 
and available options. 

C. Extensive training for all college personnel who 
might interact with sexual assault victims. 

7. Proceoures for coordination with local police 
agencies in responding to assaults. 

► Adopt procedures that will encourage victims to report 
sexual assaulLs to college staff and facilitate the gathering 
of crucial information about these assaults. 
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> Disseminate detailed infozin^ 

so that students, fitcultg; and staff will know how and when 
semi assaidts are lil^xto o(m and can be pieiw 
tal® ai^ropiiatepreventivest^ 

> Implement security measures that will reduce the 
likelihood of sexual assaults, such as increased lighting, 
safe landscaping patterns, effective dormitory security 
devices, self-loddng doors on residents' roums, and evening 
esccrtservices, 

> EstabM a task force of students, faculty and staff that will 
be re^nsible for reviewing crimes on campus, imple- 
menting ways to prevent dangerous situations, and 
providing ^appropriate care for victims. 

These recommendations are inexpensive, yet effective. Their 
implementation can yield mjyor benefits by providing a fer safer 
environment for stu(felnts, feculty, and staff; diminishing the growing 
risk of dvil liability &ced educational institutions in campus sexual 
assault cases; and ensuring that these victimized once by an assailant 
will not be victimized a second time by an unresponsive 01 jisensitive 
system. 
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Statement by 
Eaxaon M. Kelly, President ot Tul ine Oniversity 
TO be Subcaitted Cor the (ecord 
Subcofluaittoe on Postsecondar^ Education 
March 14, 1990 



Mr. Chairaan: 

Thank you for the opportunity t:o make a statement about security on 
our college canpuses. The issue is inportant, coaplox, and one which 
8onrtii&«8 lends itself to alsinterpretation. We are an urban, 
residential camput: a«. Tulane* We are coouaitted to providing the best 
security possible to our 1. .00 students, including advising the half 
of our student body who 11..:^ off-caspus abou«. selecting and securing 
an apartasnt. We rely on education, prevention, reporting and 
counseling as the sain weapons in our anti-crime arsonal. They are 
effective onest the campus i& «irtuft^.y ree of violent crime, and is 
the safest area in the city. I'd like to outline for you, if I may, 
some of the specific things we do for our students. 

BDOCATIOSx 

— During orientation, security staff discuss crime and crime 
prevention with our new students. They talk about specific incidents 
that have happened in the past, pass out material about Our crim« 
prevention progracxs, and offet suggestions on how not to be a victim. 
We also sponsor a question-and^answer program for parents as part vf 
orientation. 

— One Tulane staffer's primary duty is crime prevention through 
education. She makes frequent visits to the residence halls to share 
crime prevention tips with residents. 

— Since many of our students choose to live off-campus after 
their freshman year, we o£^er a program on how to find a safe 
apartment, including a handout with step-by-step guides on what to 
look for — security locks or. the doors, clear view of entrances not 
blocked by landscaping, etc. Our crime prevention officer also offers 
educational programs for off-campus students. 

— We have a continuing, high-profile program to encourage people 
to r\ port all incidents and suspicious activity. Efforts have incluJed 
"Repovt It to Stop It* stickers on £11 telephones, and a popular 
poster of the university president as bicycle thief, designed 
specifically to get cormunity members to pay attention to the 
description of suspicious ^>ersons. 
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PRSVlOfTlOH: 

— The security office is well-staffed with professional 
officers. There are 33 full^tine coteaisslon«(3 officers, or 3.5 per 
thousand students. All coeuaissioned ofCir cs are acadeay- trained and 
aeet the requirements of the Louisiana Pe^cs Officer Standards oC 
Training. 

— Security also employs about 100 studrnts as student marshals, 
acting as additional eyes and ears for us. They are equippod with 
two- way radios for instant communication. 

— Patrol on campus is primarily by foot, rather than vehicular, 
thus giving our officers greater visibility, more interaction with 
m«iLbers of the Tulane community, and a better grasp of what's 
happening on c&.'spus. 

— Our security office sponsors a personal escort service, 
available by request. 

— He also have a shuttle service to help ensure safety at night. 

— The campus Is well-lit, with lighting checked at l«ast once a 
week. We also have emergency telephone^ comlnftntly locstedi they are 
checked twice a week. Any problems with building hardware or 
landscaping are repoited daily. 

— Every year, faculty, staff and students receive a campus 
valk-about map, which highlights the locations of our eme^j^ticy phonrs 
and recommends preferred routes of travel about campcs. 

— When new construction projects are slated, the security office 
has an opportunity to review the plans and offer suggestions «bo<it 
building security, alarms, lighting and landscaping. 

— Our security otf icers work closely wi ^ the New Orleans Police 
Department, to discuss incidents occurring of £ campus but In cose 
proximity to our perimeters and to look at Issues o^ mutual concern. 

RKPORTIRG AHD COOHSSLISG: 

— All major offenses which occur on campus are reported to local 
law enforcement authorities, after victims have given their consent. 

Our reporting shows us that, in 8S percent of our 
burglary/larceny cases, a student left an area or a property 
unsecured. Host of our vandalism cases come from freshman students in 
our residence halls. 

— A copy of each written Incident report Is sent to appropriate 
administrative officials, and a report of incidents occurrj^ng on 
campus Is compiled each month a^id sent to th^ president, senior 
administrators, and the student media. 

— We offer victim assistance programs through our security 
department and through other volunteer support groups on campus. 
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For a canpua like ours, however, the legislation under diacuualon 
presents some possible probleas. 

1) It could lead to duplication of incident reporting, since all 
najor crises are already reported to law cnforceoent. 

2) '^urrimtly, our reporting systea is client-based, catering to 
our students. One student, for exanple, reported a burglary froa a 
residence hall room. Wh«n our officers investigated, two ounces of 
hand lotion turned cut to be missing — but it is on our campus 
reports. To change cur system to match the Uniform Cria» Report 
foimat, we would have to make drastlr: cl.anges that would make our 
Sidcurity department less "user-friendly.* 

Thank >oo for your consideration and for the opportunity to bring 
this mateiial betore you. We would be hnppy to work with you and with 
representatives of other universities to share our experience and our 
programs. 
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IF HE W>,S A POSSIBLE WRONG— DOER. 

Could you describe this man? 
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Accurately reporting a crime helps 
prevent another one. 

Tulane 

CAMPUS POLICE 
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Mr. Chairman My name is Frank CamngCon, I reside at 
4530 OceanfronC Avenue, Virginia Beach, VA 23451, (804) 422-2692. 
X am an attorney at law. I present this Statement in my capacity 
as Legal Coun^t* for Security on Canpus, Inc., 618 Shoen,aker Road 
(#105), Gulph Mills, PA 19406, (215) 768-9330. 

Briefly, by way o*^ background, I received a Bachelor of Laws 
degree from the University of Michigan (1960), and a Master of 
Laws degree Un Criminal Law) from Northwestern University (1970). 
I am a member of the Bars of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and the States of Virginia, 'llinois, Colorado and Ohio 
(tne latter three bein^ 'Ouc-of state. Inactive'* memberships). 

My practice is confined to legal issues involving the rights 
and needs of victims of crime. I also serve as the Executive 
Directo* of the Victins Assistance Le^al Organization, Inc. (VALOR), 
Virgin a - ^f^cn, VA. and I am Legal Consultant to the National 
Victim .3'itef, Fort Worth, TX. 

I have served as a member of the President of the United 
States' Task Force on Victims of Crime (1982), tne Attorney 
General of the United States' Task Force on Violent Crime (1981); 
Member, then Vice Chairman, Advisory Board, National Institute of 
Justice, United States Justice Oepartmtnt (1982-84), and as 
Member, Vice Chairperson, and Chairperscn of the Victims Conmittee 
of the American Bar Association ( 1976-current ) . 

My books on victims legal issues include. Th e Victim s, ^^ew 
Rochelle, Arlington House 11975), School Crime and Violence. 
Victims' Rights , Malibu, CA, Pepperdine University Press (1986) 
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(co-auchor wlch James Rapp and George Nicholson); and, Vice 1ms* 
Rlghcs: Law and LlclgaClon , New York, Mac chew Bender Company 
(1989), (co-auchor wlch James Rapp). 

Mr. Chairman, che purpose of chls Scacemenc Is Co suppl-jment 
Che cescimony of my cllencs and close frle-ds, Howard and rionnle 
Clery, che founders of Securlcy on Campus, Inc., who will be 
speaking before this Honorable SubcommlCCee Coday In supporc of 
H.R. 2344. From chem you will hear of che craglc, prevencable 
rape, corcure and murder of chelr daughcer, .Jeanne, In her dorml- 
cory room ac Lehigh UnlverslCy In April of 1986; of che subsequenc 
convlcclon and caplcal sencence imposed on Jeanne's slayer, a 
fellow scudenc ac Lehigh, of chelr lawsulc agalnsc Lehigh Unlver- 
olcy for Incer al la , failure of securlcy on che campus and failure 
Co warn scudencs of foreseeable criminal acclvlcy, which lawsuit 
resulted In a setclemanc wlch Lehigh UnlverslCy; and, finally, of 
che founding of Securlcy on Campus, Inc. I will noc relcerace 
chelr scory. Their own cescimony will speak for Icself. In order 
to place my scacemenC In t^erspectlve , I atcach, as Exhlbic #1 Cc 
chls Scacemenc, a copy of an arclcle; "Afcer Their Daughcer Is 
Murdered ac College, Her Grieving Parencs Mo.nC a Crusade for 
Campus Safecy," by Ken Gross and Andrea Fine, People Weekly , 
Febr ry 19, 1990, which describes che Clery' s ordeal and subse- 
quent crusade. 

This Scacemenc will deal wiCh che legal and policy Issues 
thac underlie che Clerys' InlclaClves on behalf of campus safecy: 
1) che Inscanc leglslacion, H.R. 3344, 2) che nece'olcy for such 
leglslaclon, 3) how che bill's "awareness" provisions crlclcal 
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to the enhancement of campus safety and security, 4) arguments 
that have been advanced for and against this type of legislation 
and our response thereto; 5) the current status '•^ litigation 
being brought against colleges and universities ^.td Its Impact on 
campus safety and security In che context of H.R. 3344. 

The legislation under consideration, H.R. 3344, the Crime 
Awareness and Campus Security Act of 1989, was Introduced by 
Congressman Mllllam F. Goodllng (R.-PA) on September 26th, 1989. 
H.R. 3344 Is similar In language and Intent to Act 73, the College 
and University Security Information Act, Introduced by Pennsylvania 
State Representative Richard T. McCiatchy, passed unanimously by 
both houses of that State's Legislature, and signed Into law by 
Governor Robert P. Casey on May 26, 1988. Similar legislation has 
passed In Florida, Tennessee and Louisiana and has been Introduced 
In some form in at least 13 othe. states. 

Mr. Goodllng, In remarks Ir. the Congressional Record,^ 

stated that he had Introduced H.R. 3344 at the request of 

Howard and Connie Clery, and th^t: "Their goal, as Is the goal 

of the bill chat I am Introducing, is Co pre^'ent the recurrence 

of suc.i avoidable tragedies [as Jeanne Clery 's death]. ^ He 

polntea out the need for awareness on che part of college students 

and employees o£ the Incidence of crime and violence on their 

campuses and noted the current lack of crime and campus security 

Information: 

We know chac 80 p'ircent of campu'j crimes are 
committed by a student agalnot another student, and 
that 9S percent ^f violent crimes are alcohol or drug 
related. Un^'or tunately , nc comprehensive data on 
campus crimes are av*iilable. i,ess than 4 percent of 
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our Institutions of higher education voluntarily 
provide campus crime statistics through the FBrs 
Uniform Crime Report-352 out of roughly 8,000 institu- 
tions participating in Federal financial aid programs. 3 

H,R. 3344 requires Institutions of higher education, ls a 

precondition to receiving federal funding, to prepare, publish i 

distribute to all current students and employees, and, upon 

request, to applicants for enrollment or employment, an annual 

report on statistics for the past three years of e incidence of 

campus crimes (with heavy emphasis on violent crimes and drug and 

alcohol abuse), and on campus security policies. Campus crime 

statistics must also be reported to the FBrs Uniform Crime 

Reports.^ 

Senator Arlen Specter (R. PA) has Introduced S. 1925, iden- 
tical to H.R. 3344 in the Senate, and Senator Albert Gore (D. TN) 
has Introduced S. 19jO of similar Import. This is Indicative of 
the bipartisan nature of the Instant legislation. 

H.R. 3344 also has a bearing on che Bush Administration's 
Drug Free Campus initiatives. It Is undisputed that about 90 to 
95 percent of violent cafppus crimes are drug and alcohol related. 
Because the bill requires reporting of statistics and establish- 
ment of policies with regard to drug alcohol abuse it will 
give the National Office on Drug Control Policy a statistical 
picture or arrests and convictions for drug and alcohol abuse 
violations which will be useful in evaluating the effectiveness of 
drug and alcohol control ^.^Ilcies at colleges Lnd universities. 

The Clerys were Invited to the White House on September 5, 
1989, for a special briefing, by the President and Mr. Bennett, 
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for a group of persons who were concerned with various aspects of 
the drug problem. A special White House Briefing for Security on 
Campus, its members, supporters and victims (or survivors) of 
campus crime Is scheduled for later this Spring. 

Mr. Chairman , the Instant legislation, H.R. 3344 Is vitally 
necessary for the protection of students and others legitimately 
on the premises and In the environs of our colleges and univer- 
sities. This Is, Indeed, the central premise of the "findings** 
of the Congress In Section 2 of H.R. J344: "The Congress finds 
that — (1) the reported Incidence of crime on some college campuses 
has steadily risen In recent years, particularly violent crimes:". 

This Is borne out by recent studies and compilations of 
crime and security data. Sii , as was noted In Mr. Goodllng's 
Introductory remarks to H.R. 33A4 1^ the Congiesslonal Record, 
less than 4 percent of our colleges and universities voluntarily 
provide campus crime da^a to the authorities and their students. 
Information ab^ut the Incidence of crime and drug and alcohol 
abuse Institutions of higher learning must be collected from 
other .urces. Fortunately, such sources exist and they present 
a startling picture. 

On October 4, 5, and 6th, 1988, U S r. Today published a 
comprehensive^ Long-overdue series, "Crime on Campus'*^ which chron- 
icles and analyzes the current escalation of violent criminal 
offenses committed against ^hat is rapi.dly becoming a new sub- 
c1»^5 of victims, students, and others, at our colleges and 
universities. The series' conulusion "The sad trutn Is serious 
crime Is rampant.'^ 
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Data for this series— "never before avaMable even to the 
FBI"— ^ was Collected through an e-haustlvt; program of nationwide 
Interviews with students, security officers, campus administrators, 
faculty and others knowledgeable about the problem. It documents 
a dramatic rise In campus violence which puts to r'-st the long- 
cherished notion that colleges and universities are somehow 
cloistered enclaves, sanctuaries far removed from the threat of 
crime that haunts all the rest of us. 

The USA Today statistics are appalling, violent crimes on 
campuses during 1987 Increased by 5 percent over the previous 
years. There were: 

- at least Jl homicides 

- more than 1600 armed robberies 

- •3,000-plus physical assaults 

- and 600 reported rapes. (The general consensus 
among criminal justice statisticians Is that only 
one rape In ten Is reported to the authorities, 
which would bring the true figure for that crime 
Into the neighborhood of 6,000. )6 

In addition, USA Today reported that there were 22,i70 

burglaries and 144,717 thefts.*^ The burglary numbers have their 

own significance for Conrae and Howard Clery, their daughter was 

murdered In her dormitory room by a burglar who killed her because 

sV^ might be able to recognize him. Interestingly, USA Today 

notes tnat raCloc ot crime statistics vary little among campuses 

In cities, suburbs or small towns. 

In January of 1990, the Center for the Study and Prevention 
of Campus Violence at Towson State University, Towson, Maryland 
reported the results of an extremely comprehensive study, just 
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completed, on the relationship between campus crime and alcohol 
find drug abuse. Two thousand college students, nationwide, were 
interviewed. Regarding ca .ipus crime generally 36 percent of tne 
respondents er one in three) leported that they had been a 
victtm sometime during their uni/ersit; experience . The Report 
notes that, for the 3-year period 1986, 1987, 1988, 80 percent of 
all campus violence was perpetrated by students. 12 

Focusing on sexual assault alone, a study published in April 
of 1987 In the Journal of Consulting and Clinical Psychology re- 
ported that of 3,187 college women surveyed, 28 percent had been 
victims of rape or attempted rape since age 14, many of ^hich 
involved tlie use of drugs or alcohol by the perpetrator to lowti 
the victims' resistance. 

These are but a few examples of the undeniable fact that 
college and university campuses are increasingly dangerous places 
for people to be. Equally undeniable is the fact that college 
students who are unaware of the da_n ^r of criminal harm on a given 
campus are^ by definition^ more vulnerable than those who are 
aware and able to take self-protective measures . 

This point is plicitly recognized In the "findings" of 
H.R. 3344; "The Congress finds that--l5) students and employees 
of institutions of higher education should be aware of the occur 
rence of crime on campus and policies and procedures to prevent 
crime or to report occurrences of crime." 

Mr. Chairman, my clients, Howard and Connie Clery, did not 
embark on their crub^Je to prevent recurrences of Jeanne's tragic 
death with a notivatlon to cause unnecessary paper work or expense 
to college and uo^\/ersity administrations. Vhey are doing what 
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they are doing In order to save lives and to i educe where possible 
student victimization at the hands of violent criminals. ;..elr 
rationale Is straight-forward. "Forewarned Is forearmed." 

Connie Clery expressed this when Interviewed by the Washington 
Post, In April of 1988, about the campus security Initiatives that 
she and Howard were spearheading. In the resultant article, 
"Crime on the Campus: How Safe are Students^", written while the 
Clery's lawsuit against Lehigh University was still pending, the 
Interviewer, Ms. Debbie Goldberg, wrote abo-t a mother's reflec- 
tion on her daughter's death: 

Jeanne Clery's murderer got into her dormitory 
because several entry doors were propped open with 
tissues, and her own room door was unlocked, Connlt 
Clery said. But she holds Lehigh accountable for ht - 
daughter s death, saying the university didn't warn 
students about potential danger and didn't try to 
alleviate the known problem of propped doors. 

"If the students are not forewarned, how can 
they be forearmed'" Connie Clery asks. Jeanne and 
her roommate, she said, "felt they were In a very 
Idyllic situation. If they knew that thetvj was a 
dangerous person on campus, or dangerous incidents, 
I think they would have taken care (to lock cheir 
oor J 

Two of the nations foremost experts on campus security nave 
echoed the Clery's contention that awareness f danger Is the 
cornerstone of campus safety and security. Both are former 
Presidents of campjs security's professional association the 
International Association of -,^us Law Enforcement Administrators 
(lACLEA) . 

Asa Boynton, Director of Puhl.c Safety of the University of 
Georgia phrased the Issue succinctly in the USA Today series 
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"Crime on Campus," noted above. "How is Che scudenc going Co 

avoid Che raplsc If she doesn'c txT.ow Che raplsc Is ouc chere?"^^ 

Mr. Arnold TrjjlUo» Dlreccor of Se'arlcy ac che Unlverslcy 

of Colorado was Pri'sldenC of lACLEA while USA Today was preparing 

Che ••Crime on Campus" series. In an In dep^h Incervlew he was 

asked abouC the crime awareness faccor: 

USA Today: Pennsylvania passed a reporclng 
law chac will Cake effecc In November. Do you 
chink Ic Is a good law? 

TRUJILLO: Yes, Ic Is because Ic scaces chaC 
ic will address Che crime crend on a ptirclcular 
campus. Ic will also alerc Che campus communlcy 
as Co whac occurred on chelr campus che lasc year, 
and hopefully Ic will educace people C h aC they 
should Cake precauClons when chey arrive on campus . 

USA Today: Would you supporc a federal law 
Co require colleges Co dlsrlcsc crime scaclsclcs? 

TRUJILLO: I would supporc Ic, and I chink 
mosc of my colleagues would also supporc Ic. Ic 
would assise us In reporclng what Is accually hap- 
pening on college campuses, and Ic would enhance 
che crlme-prevenclon movemenc on ou r c ampuses . 
Itmphasls supplied. )i* 

The suggesclon ChaC chere Is a correlarion becween awareness 
of danger and p'lvenclon of vlcclmlzaclon Is borne ouC In pracclce. 
As one example, consider ^he Unlverslcy of WashlngCon ac SeaCCle. 
An annual reporc on crime scaclsclcs Is published In che scuuenc 
newspaper The Dally of che Unlverslcv of WashlngCon . The reporc 
Uses all crimes for Che past e Ighc years . Ic deals wlch che 
crime plccure f orchrlght 1> , expressing saclsfacclon ChaC felonies 
agalnsc cbe person decreased, while repotting faccually on Cwo 
homicides (che flrsc In elghc years) caused by an UK i alien. 
The .eporc is simple and was probouly printed at llccle or no cosc 
Co che unlverslcy. 
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The University of Washington Police Department goes further, 
however, and publisWs Student Follies, A Camous H.ul.^^.. r^^. 
cernlns Crimes „nd Crime t-rev.n r lon on Can,p ..« . This publication 
reported to the students that, in 1989. violent crimes (murder, 
rape, robbery and aggravated assault) decreased by over 50 percent, 

and "...njuch of the credit .n.. rn ^ 

awareness of crim e.- Copies of these two Reports are attached 
hereto as Exhibit #2 . 

In addition to the pure comnion sens, embodied In the '•Fore- 
warned is foraarmed" rationale, we submit ch.- the experience of 
the University of Washington-crime awareness equals crime preven- 
tlon-whlch can and should, be duplicated on thousands o: college 
campuses nationwide. Is the clearest and most significant 
evidence of the absolute necessity for the passage of H.R. 3344. 

Further on the "forewarned" Issue. H.R. 3344 contains another 
provision of extreme Importance. This Is In Sec. 3 (e)l2): 

Each Institution participating In any orottram 
under this title shall make Interim reports'^on 
crimes described In paragraph (1)(E) that are re- 

SuthorlM '"""c' r^""^''" °' 1-w enforcement 

rh^-^^»i ^V'^'' "PO'^f' 'lall be distributed 

StuHpntc''''''J°'"'^?" publications and media to 
students and employees In a manner that Is clmelv 
and that will aid m the prevention of similar 
occurrences. o^m^LBL 
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This provision takes the awareness concept once step further. 
Annual reporting will give students a much-needed overall picture 
of campus crime and forearms them to take the necessary general 
precautions for their own protection (e.g. avoiding certain areas 
at night, travelling with others, using escort services, locklvig 
doors, etc.). The Interim reports deal with specific areas of 
danger which may arise from time to lime and whlc^* are reported 
to campus security. This very reasonable requirement simply calls 
for supplemental forewarning as It becomes necessary. 

A case decided by the Supreme Court of California In 1984 

demonstrates the Importance of Interim warnings. Peterson v. 

San Francisco Community Colleg e District , 685 P. 2d 1193 (Cal. 198^). 

The court stated the facts: 

On April 25, 1978, plaintiff, a student at City 
College of San Francisco, was assaulted while 
ascending a stairway In the school's parking lot. 
An unidentified male Jumped from behind "unreason- 
ably thick and untrlmmed foliage and trees" which 
adjoined the stairway and attempted to rape her. 
The assailant used a modus operandi which was 
similar to that used In previous attacks on the 
same stairway. 

The defendants were aware that other o ;s 
of a similar nature had occurred In that area and 
had taken steps to protect students who use^* the 
parking lot and stairway. Plaintiff relle'' ^n 
this Increased protection. 

Plaintiff had been issued a parking permit 
by the college In return for a fee. Defendants 
di.v* no^ publicize the prior Inclde'^ts or In any 
way warn the plalnv.lff that she was In danger of 
being attackec^ that area of campus. Plaintiff 
sustained physical and emotional Injuries and 
econorr^c loss as a result of the assault. 

The court, in a unanimous decision, held that the Community 
College District could be held liable for failure to warn of 
dangerous conditions. The language in uhlch '"hat holding was 
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couched Is instructive for all Involved: potential campus crime 

victims, adrolnlstrators and, In the Instant case. Cor legislators 

considering questions of campus security and security personnel. 

The essence of the courts holding. Is that: 

In the closed environment of a school campus 
where students pay tuition and ether fees In 
exchange for using the facilities, where rhey 
spend a significant portion of their time and may 
Ir. fact live, they can reasonably expect that the 
premises will be free from physical defects and 
that school authorities will also exercise reason- 
able care to keep the campus free from conditions 
which increase the risk of crime. 

* * * • 

Plaintiff was lawfully on the campus and was 
attacked in broad daylight In a place where school 
officials knew she and others as well as the 
assailant might be- Further, the warnings sought 
here would not result In preventing the students 
from using the campus or Its facilities, only In 
alerting then to unknown dangers and encouraging 
them to exercise more caution. 

An ex..>mlnatlon of the policies discussed In 
Rowland v. Christian, supra, 69 Cal.2d 108, 70 
Cal. Rptr. 9/, 4i;3 P. 2d 561, and other cases com- 
pels the conclusion that the defendants did In 
fact owe the plaintiff a duty of care. First, 
the allegations. If proved, suggest that harm to 
the plaintiff was clearly foreseeable. In light 
of the alleged prior similar Incidents In the same 
area, the defendants were on notice that any 
woman who might us« the stairs or the parking lot 
would be a potential target. Secondly, It is un- 
disputed that plaintiff suffered Injury. Third, 
given that the de endants were In control of tne 
premises and that they were aware of the prior 
assaults, It Is clear that failure to apprise 
students of those Incidents, to trim the foliage, 
or to take other protective measures closely 
connects the defendants* conduct with plaintiff's 
Injury. These factors, If established, also Indi- 
cate that there Is moral blame attached *,o the 
defendants' failure to take steps to avert the 
foreseeable harm. Imposing a duty under these 
circumstances also furthers the pollc^o t pr"e^ 
vsnting tuture harm : Finally, the duty i rF^oes 
not place an Intolerable burden on the d .endants. 
(Emphasis supplied. 
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This statement, from one of the most prestigious courts In 
the country, precisely sums up the points v,«e have made above with 
regard to the "awareness** principle. It also raises another 
major Issue In the debate over campus safety and crime Informa- 
tion legislation, one of particular ImportAnctt to college adminis- 
trators: legislative requirements thai tudents be warned of 
dangerous conditions on campus, If compiled with, can materially 
assist In avoiding t^e kind of liability that was mandated In the 
Peterson case . 

The cour'^'s emphasis on the fact that the defendant college 
failed to warn of known dangers, which caused liability, carries 
with It an explicit correlary that. If Lhe campus authorities had 
warne'i the student body of the prior crimes In the area, and of 
the consequent danger In thac parking lot, there Is the g^'eatest 
likelihood that no 1 labll 1 ty would have been found to exist . 

Assume that H.R. 3344 had been In effect during the time that 
Che events In the Pgc ^ rspn case transpired. Assume further that 
the college authorities, complying with the Interim report provi- 
sion quoted above, had made timely warning to the student body"... 
distributed th ough appropriate publications and mc<-ia to students 
and e^loyecs . . As a victims* rights attorney, I st^Nnlt that 
the Callfot..ta Suprette Court ^and, by Implication, other courts) 
would have ruled precisely the opposite to the way It did In 
Pet erson , and wouM not have held the Community College liable. 
I can envision tn*^ court saying something to this effect "This 
was a dangerous area, the college knew It was a dangerous area, 
the law required the college Co take reasonable steps to warr 
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students and employees; the college dUi warn students and 
employees; w hat more could we demand that the campus officials 
do?"; No liability. 

Gen rally speaking, che lav holds that when persons and 
institutions are required by law to take steps for the protection 
of a certain class of persons a. < sjch steps are, in fact, taken 
in reasonable good faith, then those required to so act will not 
be held liable if someone in the protected class is injured des- 
pite the precautions taken. Thus, requirements such as the 
"interim reports" in H.R. 3366 can serve as guidelines not only 
for the prevention of student victin^ization, but also, signifi- 
cantly from the viewpoint of carnpus administrators, as g-idellnes 
for the prevention of liability. (a subsequent section of this 
Statement will discuss in nore detail the issue of college and 
university liabilvty for failure to protect and failure t^ warn 
in the context of legislation such as H.R. 33£.4. 

Mr. Chairman , as counsel to the Clerys, . have worked with 
them for the past twc years in their efforts to secure passage by 
the Congress and uhe legislatures of the Several States of the 
kind of crime awareness and campus security legislation that is 
embodied in H.R. 33^.4. During that period we have advanced a 
number of reasons in favor of such legislation, and we have been 
confronted with a number of oDiections, or a least questions, that 
have arisen over tne same leglslat on. I will briefly summarize 
our po. itlon and our response Co objections and questions. 

Our position that this legislation has the pot'»ntial to save 
lives and protect the safety of students across the co-jntry has 
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been developed above and needs no further elaboration. Other 
benefits . H.R. 334i»-type legislation include' 

1. Reporting will force college administrators to come to grips 
with the problem of campus crime, and drug and alcohol abuse. 
This is important because in an> situation it is necessary for 
responsible parties to recognize that there is a problem before 
anything constructive can be done about It. 

2. Security policy and crime statistics reporting requirements 
will assist schools in their long-range planning of ways and means 
to deal with campus vicience. They will also be of assistance 
with regard to the making of informed judgments about effec- 
tiveness of on-going campus security programs and p ds. 

3. Reporting by all schools (receiving federal assistance) will 
create a nationwide uniformity of statistical knowledge about 
caTipus crime, as opposed to the current sy:>^i~ ^nerel some schools 
report while the majority do 

U. Reporting crime statistics and security can create a bond 
among college administrators and the students. For example, 
colleges in Pennsylvania, woere the first "Clery law" was passed, 
have devised and disseminated brochures fur distribution, per the 
Pennsylvania Act, that present not only the aw statistics of 
campus crime, but, in addlticn, excellent explan/»>lons of security 
policies and procedures. These br. hures describe how mar.imum 
efforts are being made to ensure safety and solicit the coopera- 
tion of aU on the Ct^npus to work for the common goal of security 
and safety. We subtrit chat these initiatives on th part of the 
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colleges can only Impress the students with the sincerity of the 
adfiiini straions' efforts and engender a desire on the students' 
part to respond in kind. 

A copy of one exemplary brochure, published by the Thomas 
Jefferson University of Philadelphia, PA, (together with a trans- 
mittal letter to the Clerys from Dr. Lewis W. Bluemle, Jr., Presi- 
dent of Thomas Jefferson University;, is attached as Exhibit #3 . 

The most common objections to H.R. 3344-type legislation, 
and our responses to them, are as follows: 

1 • The Cost of Assembling and Distributing Crime Statistics and 
Campus I'ecurity Policy Information Will Be Prohibitive . 

Resporsc > First, any campus whose security agency or depart- 
ment is not already collecting statistical information in the form 
of dally logs (or similar records) does not have a "security 
system" at all. Most, if not all, campus security departments 
keep such records, and it does not create an enormous financial 
burden to tabulate the information for reporting purposes. 

Second, evidence so far does not indicate that cispropo.- 
tionate costs will necessarily accompany the requlremer.ts of 
H.R. 3344 and similar legislation. 

Dr. Lewis W. Bluemle, JR., President of Thomas Jefferson 
College in Philadelphia, whose campus security brochure is 
attached hereto as Exhibit # 3 wrote tu the Clerys about the cost 
of the brochure! 
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The cose for publishing chls documenC was 
approximately $8,500 which Included printing 15,000 
copies, photographs, typesetting, and design. Other 
Institutions could approximate their Individual 
costs based on their population. 

When It Is considered that we are measuring dollars and cents 
costs against the possibility, even probability , of death or 
great bodily injury of students, this does not appear to be a 
prohibitive amount. This is particularly true when the cost ts 
also compared to the ar.ounts now being spent for schools* self- 
promotional materials: catalogues, handbooks, schedules, 
brochures, and so on. 

2 . Crime Statistics are Mis^ - ading Because There Is a Tendency to 
Compare S chools and Statist s Do Not Lend Themselves to Comparison . 

Response : Statistics ^ a vacuum may not lend themselves to 
comparisons; however, the objection presupposes that parents, 
prospective students and other interested parties will make 
invidious comparisons based on statistics alone without seeking 
further information. This Is highly unliKely. Anyone who has 
sufficient intelligence to be accepted by a college (or to oe 
able to aiford to send a child to college) will almost assuredly 
have enough corrmon sense to request clarification of any questions 
based on statistical data. Indeed, Lehigh University, in complying 
with the Pennsylvania Act' provision requiring colleges to furnish 
crime statistics to prosp ctive students on request, replies to 
each person so requesting with a for n letter explaining that. 
"Raw data, such as thofe provided In the UCR, need to be viewed 
in perspective." 'he letter then goes on to explain how, in 
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Lehigh's opinion, such data should be viewed. A copy of Lehigh 

University's form letter is attached hereto as Exhibit #4 . 

When the concept of H.R. 3344-type legislation first appeared 

on »-*u8 Academic s^ene, there were fears that the reporting of raw 

statistics would "scare off" some students. This apparently has 

not come to pass. A New York Times article, "Drive for Data on 

Campus Crime Is Pressed," appearing in November of 1989, describes 

the Pennsylvania law and concludes: 

What does seem to be c ir in interviews with 
campus officials in Pennsylvdnia is that the legis- 
lation has not frightened off prospective students, 
which was f eared . 19 

Finally, the fact that 80 percent of violent campus crimes are 
committed by students themselves would lead to a "levelling off" 
of statistical crime rates, by college, that Tiight otherwise be 
misleading. 

3. Reporting Raw Crime Statistics to the FBI or State Authorities 
Ts All That Should Be Retired of C olleges "-^h iin iversitles . 

Response . This is basically an objection to requirements for 
publishing ari dlssemlnat .ng crime statistics and campus security 
policies to current and prospective students and employees. A 
campus security representative from a state university in Mary- 
land testified that his school reported to the FBI Uniform Crine 
Reports and that students could thus look up cri^ne in*" -mation for 
themselves . 

This defeats the entire purpose of the legislation and its 
prevention-thr^ugh-awareness effect. H.R. 3344 and similar legis- 
lation is premised on the fact that schools have a duty to furnish 
sufficient information Aboat crime and security so that students 
and others can take appropriate self-protective action. Students 
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should not be required to ro and 'research' their own 
safe ty. 

^» It Is Unfair To Require Schools To Publish "Negative 
Information" About Themselves . 

Response : In our consumer-oriented society 'full disclosure" 
has become the rule rather than the exception. There Is hardly 
another type of institution or business in the country that is 
not required to publish or furnish Information about potentially 
unsafe conditions, hazardous locations and equipment, etc. Label- 
ling has reached a point where hazards and side-effects of many 
products must be nrcminently displayed on packages. As wcs noted 
above, colleges and universities are no longer protected 
"sanctuaries." Crime has come Co the campus with a vengeance, 
and its dangers should be reportcJ :^ its consumers" just as 
elsewhere . 

Additionally, attention is directed lo Exhibit #3 appended 
to this Statement, the campus security brochures of a 
Pennsylvania university- These brochures are not in the least 
"negative." They legitimately emphasize the protective steps 
being taken by their security departments, solicit students' 
cooperation in maintaining secure car,puses, and overall present a 
very positive image. 

5- Requirements of H.R. 33'44-type Legislation ^ill Increase The 
Numbers of Lawsuits Against Colleges and Uni verslties and Will B e 
Grounds \o: Increased LlablKty . 

Response ; College and university admxnistrators ana their 
legal counsel are gravely concerned about lawsuits against their 
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schools and they have every reason to be. The 1984 California 
Supreme Court case, Peterson v. San Francisco Community College 
District, noted above , Is only cne example of successful litiga- 
tion against postsecondary schools tor failure to warn, or for 
some other aspect of failure to prevent crime and to protect 
students. 

USA Today's "Crime on Campus" series cited fears expressed by 
officials of and legal counsel for the American Counsel on 
Education: 

Colleges have a "duty to warn" students about 
the dangers on their campuses and It could be 
expensive If they fall, says Sheldon Steinbach, 
lawyers for the American Council on Education. 

Courts have issued "a pretty clear legal 
mandate," he says, that colleges must Inform 
students about campus crime and where it Is likely 
to happen. 

"There Is a concurrent re^ponslbl ley on students 
to exercise reasonable care for the own protection," 
says ACE'S Steinbach. 

* ★ ★ 

ACE President Robert Atwell says some "very 
scary cases" have held college officials liable 
for attacks on uninformed students. In a letter to 
college presidents, Atwell says the most Important 
development In those cases Is "the concept of a 
duty to warn . "^^ 

Lawsuits of this k'nd are increasing m number and In the 
size of awards. Security on Campus, Inc., founoed by Connie and 
Howard Clery after iheir daughter's nnurder, maintains the only 
database In the cojntry devoted bpeci finally and exclusively tu 
litigation by victims of campub violence, drug and alcohol abuse, 
or other criminal injury related to college and university life. 
The database project, whl.^li , Kept current n a weeldy b<'sis, 
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consults with roughly 25 campus crime victims, and their lawyers 
per month. Case law and other information from the database is 
made available co anyone with a legitimate interest in campus 
safety and security 

In recent years, state supreme and appellate courts, and 
federal courts have found colleges and universities liable for: 
failure co warn (Cal I fornia ) , failure to supervise (Arlzona^^, 
Florlda^^), failure of security in housing (New York)25; failure 
of security on campus grounds (Massachsetts 26^ Mlchlj^an^^; 
Ohlo^S), alcohol related offenses (Pennsylvania 29; Mexlco^^), 
and employment-related cases ( 1 oui s iana^ ^ . Trial court cases 
which are not appealed or vhich are settled before trial (like 
the Clery's (..^se), are, of ourse, far more numerous than case*i 

such as tho'i noted db. ve, whUh have rea^hpcl the appellate courts 
level. ^2 

Thus, colleges and uni ver b i t i es have good reason to be 
worried about civil liability, huwever. the assumption that the 
enact--nt of H.U. 336^-tvpp leiiislatiun would &udd«^nly lead to a 
deluge )f law ' and Incrcised grovmds fur liability is without 
foundat on. Indeed, a. noted above, crime awareness and car.<,)us 
security legislation may even nssist in the pievention of liability 
by 1> making admmi s l r.it or s anJ security officials more aware 
of Che fact Chat -time prevent un and liability prevention go 
hand in hand, 2) maki^v tudenls ard others on i^anpus mere aware 
of danger su that they can pr^Ae^t Chemsolvcs, and, ')) in in- 
sunces s ich the " terlrr repots ni dar.g.^r" r e ^ui -e-neut s , or 
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the mandating of orug, alcohol, and weapons abuse policies, giving 
Che campus official*^ specific guidelines which. If followed In 
good faiCh, would constitute a defense to allegations of falluie 
to warn or failure to provide security. 

Reporting requirements v,an cause an Increase In potential 
only if 1^ such rcqulrerencs are wilfully Ignored, 2) security 
Is promised, per the requirements, with no Intention of following 
through on such promises, 3) defendarts engage In cover-ups or 
attempt to conceal their own rrlsoolng. In all other Instances 
liability win be determined whether or not the fflclals were 
operating under a statutory mandate sucTh as H.R. 3346. 

Consider this in the context of the Peterson case described 
above. The college was fojnd liable falling to warn the sexual 
assault victim of the dangers in that particular parking lot. 
Liability was based on common law negligence principles: l) a 
duty to warn» 2) a breach of that ducy, 3) which proximately 
caused the injury. If a H.R. 33A4-type statute had been in effect 
llabllUv might have been based on the same cc.unon law negligence 
principles, or on the breach ot a statute, 3r both, but the fact 
that there was a scacuie woulu noc have created liability In a 
situation where there would have been no liability without the 
statute . 

Note also that the Interim Ti'fH>rts section of H.K. 33^4 re- 
quires that prior .lulations fr.ust have been reported to security 
officials before the requirement becomes operative. Continuing 
with the Peterson exaT^ le hipf'^'ully sur^ reporting to s^'curlty 
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w jld have triggered a warning co the students who would then 
have ^taycd awav from that particular area (or travelled with 
others while in .he area) so that the injury and consequent 
liability in the Peterson case need not have occurred. 

Perhaps ic is worth stating one more time chat the bedrock 
purpose of H,R. 334^ Is to prevent vlclimization chrouRh awareness 
of danger wherever and whenever possible. This will, by defini- 
tion, prevent civil liability i ond the unfavorable and unwa.ited 
publicity such as was generated by the Clery case) which will 
make the jobs of campus administrators and security officials, 
and their legal counsel and defense torneys all that much easier 

Mr. Chairman , On behalf of ny clients and myself, I respect- 
fully urge the passage of H,R. 33^6. 

Respectfully submitted, 




-Prank Carringfon 
Attorney at Law 

Counsel for Security on Ca^npus 
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AFmTmDAUGHTBllSIMURDSRra P£OP^^ 
ATCOUBGiHraGltSVeiGPARINTS 



CRIME 



The l«J bmcComlsnct ind Howard CVry uv« ihcirdauthtci 
• tu.<1yUl»l^Unlytnl()rfrct^mln *«*ooanApftJmofn 
«im l9t6wt>cnihC)rijrnfpcdhcrit/TBi Kif f'cnnt))tinu 

•t* found dud m her ihtr d-floCK dorm, murdtf cd by a fcJtow 
itudent She K*dte<n raped. iodomi<«d.bcMcn.btntfl uran 
ikd with a metal co«l and muuliicd with « broken t)o<lk during 
^atiad Ai(>)c mon wary, her dM raw^hi r»rrnt«aUcd other 
(imily membert lopmcdclhem rnioihe >K«>n| room becxute 
•u«lmih«*»if»o<m«J wtkncw v^ccou'inifoiniherc Wc 
l«e* *«•dl^OtrbeaNclou»rvlvf »i uytC<yinKOr« Rc 
caiU Howard "They »or*cdw he f »hein.*nK»ou»*f»d**KJ 
k«nne'» not there " 
There wMftomyucrytboul who Jeanne Ann Ckfyt killer 



I rocti wppwt (or HCMvrf end Com* I »Mx^ c 
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h^CWMTB 

U«r>moph 



CRIME 



witiJo*oplkM.Htnr)r.(hcn 20.h«d 
bo«|}«dtofhcrMji*bov(ih« mwHerMd 
h*d fomc of lU e<}f t propcny in Km pot' 
tottoo «4wa dit poikc came for hi' A, 
><<or wM ihert lay mytUfy fcbc M h >w 
(iouy. wto Bred oS ctmpv*. mar^te^ 
10 cniCT the iJffi Slo«t}htr OHdonn. 

mMiclocM, h*d bctn pfO()pcd ofcn «Ttt 
ctnpcx P<<zt totts for ihc convcnMnct of 
Ok rtiidert itudena TVy *tr« «3;u*Jly 
CDOvcnkm for Ht»7y. «tto hed Uffi on 
n afi^drftf drlnUftt bint* ftAcr kviflc 
a ciow lU^denl tkcuon t9 hc»d the Bi«ck 
Stwdcfii Union Convicted m Apnt I9S7 



•fL/ c«« houn and 1 5 mtnutc* oTjury 
dditwration. he »tt Kfiicnocd to the 
dcctnc chair and b now appealing. 1 
hope I kvc Ions enoutK. bccaute Cm 
mt to be N hti t icetn ton." Hcwt rd 
Ckfy. 6a "I atk Gotf 10 help me **h «. 
tut i have cfMrmout rati.' 

Oei/i arjtf . ho««vtr. tv^ esicndcd 
funtttfUvfthatHus^.tef'i ^icf, Ounni 
the I nai. he and Krt «ire learned About (he 
lapK* in wcunty at I rSjti, and ihenly 
aftff the «trdtct WW anoovriOcd. they 
ftkd a U J mOlion m» attmit the cotlett 
rMn<:s)<|mct.ttwi»tobctheltni round 
M a camp4(cn that wDi*ld touch ttatc 
tilttuttu conc;tet and concerned rarena 
acroa the country T^ie Ckfyt had kw a 
dautNci but the iott itnaed a caute 



The MM w«» WDkd out'oTc^^lthc 
tamtly n pmtwhit f rnca dncWi^r^ the 

WWHMItlLhut the C Vfl> »CfC fCJd) IM 

;Wcihchni>L. Iho ti<d»hc«»K«x 
«tfi Sk ihcir CM n mtmc) . to laun\1t \mi 
fk) on Cimptn. Inc. I nonproAt c1v*arinr 
Uwsc for Informal ion and adxkt Ihc) 
tcjin tout) lft| uatc lammalm for uai. 

ft9u<nit CoOcfCa 10 M>bdir ihor 
crime ti « )m icv<-f>ni • detaa icncr at) 
found in ctKvo rtcruitincM hmcttirrv 
-ondwMa) lvjai,tVnm)lvMii»(.^ 
Rn(cfl(^ wpHOthcftfWwic<iKU 
fflafltbtini thai «It tiaic co<k|c« MHl um- 
vtivl ba jHiM^^h ihrcc*>Tar campuvcnmi 
report! In addnion, ichoob arc rR^iircd 
to hare dear pofidea rc<ar Ant alcohol 
•fld druf cnrauntptton nn cunpuL TVrc 
more iiatti h»\x Wteucd hmm)UaAu\ 
kad. 21 othcrt Nt\v eat wtta m thf «orV». 
and the Ckryi ha%t almd) besvn canv 
paipini for • federal Ufl as 

1 n theu (m?t case, they had thovthi 
they »trcaa^nfpr^ldcmlya^^^en(he)^^ 
Iccicd • coIVtSC for their only dat^stxcr 
Jeanne's nliicr hroi)«n. 0ei\|amiA. 21 
and Hrm ard I U. J t . had hot h t raJuatcd 
ftom Tutane Uni>«nli) In Nc» Ortcanv 
and she had been accepted there at «c{i 
Sut the Ocrya learned tiut a Tuiane eocd 
had been murdered oC ompus. and thc> 
decided In Inni for mne i^kc tafer 
The) pKied I ehtjh. kxucd to the rnHmc 
enunir)uOc(trikiMehen' A..«houiAO 
mitcv from ih^tr Hr)n IHi^ hrntv 
"It Mckviyfccn l4«4in)^andthc 

•< -exer) «afm.~MriCnnnte 
"kanne and I fell in lo*t »«h it " 

They awimed thai Leht|h »mn vJc 4« 
H tnoied They dt^*! inn* ahout ihc 
crur-t thai had ocettrred there rccmtl) 
Andthe> didnt lnn« •hnu>}<Mnrh Hen 
ry.atophontorc «hoh)dkMhi»rexa(»- 
rant >ob because of h« viotem bchanor 
and «ho had onoc thrown a rock Umxtti 
a coerfls window Onlybta idtheykara 
Oi'the' ^'caKtn crime that had taUn 
ptaca on the idytiK tmKenfa) campus. 

HTKhonty 1 2 security tuards and 
.ivdenrt. iehtidi had been the the of 3S «v 
otem oA'em«a—tncHidii4 npc robbery 
andassauh- nathrte>yta/pcnod.fVnn 
State, with lu timet as many Kudcno. had 
jus 24 vtoleni crtmca.* uyt Howard 
you can aec «h«dt achod hu (he better IT- 
cvraysyitem ~ Yet maiimtachoompwv 
•oni ts often impoo4)ee since Nkhai oti- 
zcn teu the FDl crtmc rrpon wtK* 
(hey re tiymf to dcode wfKTf thc^r <tM. 
drcn ihotild to to concsc? Who would 
even think about dcant thai^ 

Ckry, the now retired founder ot k»- 
pK)fonm.a dirca-mail busirteo 'or^ 
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oompsny. bcpn by pf cpwinj • <|ue;t)on 
lujf e for paitnu »n<l protpcctivt «u 
denU 10 pre lo ichood. Ii requtm mfof 
m*aoo on cimpu>-crin:« nwti. jecumy 
procedurct. djnnitcfy tutrtfc. tiim ir>d 
tock syMems, dfuj »nd akohoi po{»c>« 
tftdawft "Ei^tj ;crctniofihtcnm« 
cocnmmed on cddttz cunputct irt cor.t 
nutted by ttudentx," uyt Ho«»rd 
"Schooit h*vt $ot to <lo jonHtfunj." 

So fir. more U5*n 1 SOjOOO rc<;u«» (bf 
Otfy"! c;u«t>onntirt have been received 
tt the Seointy on Cimpw h€«<Jquintn 
»n Culph MttH, Pi. 7^< orpnii«»fl. 
*<i»ch}mihre<p«idJUffR>emben and 
Svc fulkime voluntcm. K»d been b«5cd 
m ihcCJery'j home but moved Uti Oe- 
ctmbef 10 its pmeni oflVce*. five msJc* 
vttiy **Itw»juti(Oohird.ai«sytt<eiR{ 
those tnm headitnes every itme »y 
turned tround.'*uytCbnn«. recalhnj 
the ne««tptper dippf n{» the troup had 
befjntocoilea 

At home, of 000 ne. there «re rem ind- 
cnenou{hofth«rdiuth:er Inu^ecoun 



d n ih' uarueof a stsuihiercd lamb.i 
rtcnoriAitoJejnne There ire pKturet 
of her on the miniel. on the dcski and on 
(he w«lhofihtrour-bcdroombome.Her 
room remains untouched^ tennis trophies 
remun on the ihdf above her bed, tnj 
neartysiisafrtmed Prayer ofSt Fni,ai 
of Atusi.acruciftx 
and the dmty 
Snoopy don thai 
«tsher Tivonte 
"She wu one 
of (he ftrxt tjrls 
on rhe Radf>0f 
Littte League 
team,'* boasts 
Howard, a stociy 
man (it en to 
tars and verbal 
bluntness Oery extracted polK) at 15 
and sttU «ra!ks with rhe aid of two met 
i\ canev He is obviously a icrapper. 
but like the K^'spoken Barnard |radu- 
ate he marrted 33 >esrs s^o. he speaks 
ha!iin{iy of his daughter now. fitht 
int back emotion "Vlosi Arrencans 
saw [ihe spKe shvlej daiitnter splin- 
ter into a NHion pieces," Connie says 



-That's what happened to our hean» 

Ca!i(n(Je4nne's death 'a lemMetrate 
dy." Lehq*i tpoJt«s."fan Dr kfm Smea- 
ton uys ihc schcc4 has imtitiMd a rrum 
ber of chaj^ There arc now ihrcc mori. 
security juaaJs. 24hour<a^y pa: rots m 
the residence haUs. a new 

emerjency 
phone system, an 



"What Citizen geu the FBI 
crime report when 
they're trying to (Seckfe where 
their children should so to 
college?" asks Howard 



evenmf shuiikter 
nee and, ta)-s 
Smeatoo. "a major 
com.tMment to 
combat imderate 
dn^mi.** As a re 
suh,hesayv. 
campus as» Jts 
haveduntntshedb> 
about hair in the 
put three) ears. 
Though the iratedy Ot rheir dau^h.er 
"has torn me apan." says Connie sad- 
t). "in one sense it's been jood. be- 
cause we rt helptnt fo many others. 
And It deadens you Nothint can hun 
me r>ow. t have r,o Tear In a wi) 
Jeanne's death hss Treed me " 

— ir«i Crcu 



f V o*?x«* Howd end Conri* for rVt doct S«<urty on Co^ 
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ANNUAL REPORT TO THE COMMUNITY 



From: 



Uolvfrttty Police Otp^nmsnt HE*10 




Zut\9it UshrsnKy of Wa^iiiAgtjfl Crinsi StsUitict 

^w^nasfei beiort km Muoui wmnvvxi «xi r^l^fek, jft« Jprw kto« nft«i 1939 «iu tfut »tU tffKtf taihCM 

I W rw» •»» e» IKOW 3r«f ttM UWfO • 

6« Mod W?f M wean t^bw»A«l^*>tJW, M«c>t«nc/C4UWFDU^«m^w^kcurc»tpu*pcrc«¥M«yv^^ 
PART 1 CIUU£~tS83 

0»mO •cFtoilChwiacaixipnttitfbcte.tef imtfecfcnedfe, .3%«coe^wtdioi>««MrUf 0» ft* pew.n »«Jf 

lAif^7Uia»d»«t<«Atato»»«5e»^m|«airj*iiUi Ceaenl»> M* of »D »*i»w cffett** «t bv 
1690 STRXTEO^ 

iiitf rrew ihi 

T>M RWrttMtm nc«A 10 ccetwuc ow ctmpNii cnjoft • Mtiotu< rrpiMwn m Oc m of crwnr MtnitKl MUbcu 
tRQors fcr « wppofl of ufttj TXi» ku m*o)*ri c»«pw» «» wtfl u off-ctmp*^ ticMM* we* tt th* $<iaU ^b»k« 
Drp<nj»«M 

COUUUHITY/POUCS ACTION 

*iB iho bt mwottond fc» ti» wfhtppy coAcUuoa 19 tfi» Appie C«p No ont la UWfD ««m 10 evtt roua lSm 
K*uno. UWfD rt wortMif w pwt of rcvw* cowmkcc to prmoi i iroccwrmct Tlbi p«« tho mvUd Om 
tMwd Ccorv-iXy/rWc* Actw* ftii*. Owr pcnoMl M(«y m comPHiMonM offccen tAd the ukiy of «r conr-wftay it 

wort n kMp N u • ha<Iffl«/i for tt« |990i. 
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A Ccmpus Newleiter Conctrnint Cnmts and Crime Prevention on C January 1990 



19g9 Crime Statistics 

Suustio from 1989 show a 
u%oi(icvn drop in the overzll 
nuiiber of incidents. This is the 
second vear in > row that we've. 



hid a decline. Thisisvcryencour- 



tpng and much of the credit goes 
to the community's incrttsed. 



awareness of crime. In 1990. 



continue to $tav inform^ gbou ^ 
SniPTr The TT^uh wUl be good fo f 
ill of us who live «nd work it ihc 



University. If you are wtcrened m 
the comgietc crime statistics. caU 
at S43»yg38 or write to Uwvcr- 
tity Police, Chroe Prevention Unit 
HE-10. 



POLICE BEAT 



• Report all suspicious persons 
by calling 91 1. 

• dtay informed about cnme m 
your woric areas as well as m 
your ncighbofT.ood. 

• Read the POLICE BEAT. 



1989Crime Statistics w 



In reviewing dbe 1989 crime 
sutistics, it was pleasant to find 
that the number of overall inci- 
der.u bad declined from 1^1 in 
1988 to M03 in 1989. Vic^ent 
crimes also feQ by over 50% 
(violent dimes, inchidc murder, 
rape, robbay, and aggravated 
assault). During 1988, 37 total 
violent crimes were reported, 18 
were reported for 1989. TTiough 
the numben may seem small, they 
arc significam because of the se- 
verity of the crimes. 

The total number of thefts 
dropped from 885 to 793. This is 
abo encouraging but leaves room 
for inqjTOvement. We need to' 
continue ma}dng life difficult for 
thieves who come to our campus. 
This can be accomplished by call* 
ing about su:picious pertoos and 
eliminating opportunities for 
thieves by locking up our prop- 
erty. 



For Emtrgcndei 
call 911 or 9-911 
from campus j 
phones. . ' 




UW Poljce Dci<. Cttme Prevwucn Vn% 1 117 NE 8o*i Sc. SeauJe, W« 98 IM KZlO. 543-9338 
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nu»6r^ PA 19107 



January 12. :990 



Mr. anJ Mr$ Howard Clery 
618 Shoema er Road 
Gulph Miiis. PA 19146 

Dear Mr & Mrj CIcry. 

UndcritandiDj the importance of Home Bill #1900 . Thoojts 
Jefferson University supports your cfforis regarding this legiilation 

Enclosed is a brochure describing a number of our Security 
Department's policies and programs designed to help ensure the jafcty of 
JcfferiOD's population You may use this brochure as a model to assist 
you in your efforts. 

The cost for Publishing this document was approximately 58,500 
wh»ch included printijig 15,000 copic;, photographs, typesetting, and 
design Other institutions could approximate their individual costs based 
on their population. 

We eppUud your successful efforts in seeking a safe campus 
environment for all liudents and employees throughout the nation You 
tnay be assured of our continuing assistance in your ongoing work 

Sincerely, 



Lewis W. Blucmle. Jr.. M D ^ 



President 



LWB/gf 
Enclosure 



).tfi^a»' Co«»9* 
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security at your tervice 

Jcffcrsoo pbco a high prionry on your personal 
safety That is why our security dcpanmcnt is 
:vclHr»lned, ivtU-staffcd and U wpponed by 
suiC'Of-the-an security technology 

While on the Jefferson campus as an emptoycc. 
faculty nfiembcr, student, patient or visitor you 
can be assured thai our sccunty department 
15 working to kwp yoo safe 

Jeffer»on*9 eocurity 
dep4rtm«nt it well- 

amS is eupportod 
by otat»*of-th«Hirt 
8««uHty technology. 

Organtzed under ihc Lmvcrsiiys vkc president 
for zdi^inistration and finance the Jefferson 
$«unty depafW.eni is sufftd by 104 tndivid- 
uab These p^jfessjonats either have extensive 
training and cxpe-^nce as police officers or 



/ 




have been trained under Suic Act * ^.tegssla• 
uon that def1ir>es the training and responslbilittes 
of prmte tccurtr, offken) To become Act 235 
r.-nified, oflker« rccctvt 40 hours of training In 
addition, they recel\-e abotn 150 hourt of rroui: 
and in-service training and have oppoitunittes 
for additional optiorul training 

Jffftrton Stcwity St^ffbtg 

AdministntK>n 9 

Supervision 12 

Investigators 6 

Officers - Other PoKs/Building Patrols 77 

Toou 104 



Our security department works closely wah 
the ofltcers of the Philadelphia Police Depart- 
ment In addiiKxi to extensive patrols, the 
department offers a variety of preventive 
programs 



5 IflveXieiOOfw/Vtrtvy^ 

6 Mkm tD ffv.jtK^/Jninr^ 



PrrctntQi* of Purity As$lgmmtiUt 
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Ott? population 

During 1968. Jcffcfjon admitted 24,000 paiienis, 
and provided lerviccj over 700.000 times for 
patients who were no( admitted. It had 889 
r*Aitte medJcaJ student*, 123 graduate Ph D. 
tt> denti and cnroUed 707 undergraduates. About 
695 fa^xJJviduala Ihrc In ort-campu* housing in the 
Ortowitz, Barringcr or Martin buildings In 
addWon, Jefferson employs 6,756 fulI-Ume 
employees In io tdmlnistrativc, patient care, 
academic and research programs. In 19«8, the 
.leffcjson campus hosted over 1 miUk j visjtors 
including sales rcpresenutivcs and vendors 



Our et&t!stlc« 

With so nrony individuals passing through our 
'ampus every day, it is no surprise that occasion- 
aliy we iiavc Incidents that require our security 
dcpartmcm'i expcrtsc. In keeping with a new, 
staie-wkie program on unifonn reports, we are 
now publishing infonnatioo related to the inci- 
Jems. These categories are for your use in 
comparing Jefferson dau -..-Hh that of other 
institutions. 



1983 2987 1986 




Burglary 




\ 


.1 


Robbery 


^^^^ 


0 


3 


Anon 




0 


1 


Oiher Major Otaes 








OUpe, Homidde, Etc.) 




0 


0 


Minor A^^uh 




8 


6 


Administrtthflc/Physidao 








Offke Thefts 




42 


60 


Paiic.^t Room/Enwgcncy 








RoomTKlts 




76 


39 


Other Czmpui Thefts 




61 


66 


Residence HalThefb/ 






TVetpAssins 




9 


4 






60 


56 


Off<ampus rtKkSenu 




13 


9 


Minor Assauttr/ 








Disorderly Conduct 




6 


5 


Bomb Thrcau, Eic 




0 


1 


Vandalism 




3 


2 



P0fUstrimx JYqffk: (BstimMtt Visits'^ 
2989 2987 2986 



1^000 i,(;«),ooo 

90 H7 



t'nhwiry \dtninJ 

Acwlcmlc (>mcvi 1300,000 l.i50.000 1,200.000 
V-nint) lrKKli*T«> 

(XT ino (W \ 7 6 <) I , 

(IT! ) 



XatdcTKvKJLUii 



5 7 6 I 

436,000 436.000 

n ^1 



1J6,C00 



03 



0 s 
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On Campus Housing 

On-campus housing is in single or double occu- 
pancy residence hall rooms (Martin), or efficiency 
1. 2, or 3 bedroom apartments (Orlowiiz and 
Bamnger) All hous.ng is availdble to undcr- 
graduaie/graduaie or mamed/single students 
Although the t?sidence hall is co-ed. individual 
floct* '^re not. 

Any reque«^ts for a change of housing are made 
through the Housing Office and are asses.sed on 
the basis of neea Bec-use of Jefferstjn's concen- 
tration of graduate programs, and the fan that a 
portion of our residence halls are made available 
for families of Jiospilal patients, there are no 
seasons when housing occupancy is unt My low 

Jefferson maintains a »'ariety of programs and 
policies to help ensure the safety of our resu^ nts 
They include 

• 24 hour a day front-desk staffing, 
requinng Photo Idt .ufication Badges 
for access 

• Automated front and fire dcx)r 
locking devices which prevent 
unauthonzed entry, but allow 
safe, easy exit m case of a fire 

• Seminars on personal protection 
and «'»feiy procedures 

Off-campus housing is offered through a referral 
list, but we do not inspea or secure these units 





Jofferson maintains 
a variety of programs 
and poHcios to holp 
enouro the safety of 
our residents. 
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nae<^yoisrhdptOi;orfortn Itowork 



(Hirpo!i«l«« 

Vjtrioui policies are established for *he *afety of 
everyoftc on our canpui They are summariicd 
here with the fuU text avaibble In the $ecunt> 
ddpjutment. 

Accew toJtOatotk Ail employees, snidents 
or regular visiton to the campus are required lo 
wear a photo ideniifkation badge while on cam 
pMS. Security offken regularly check for Uiis 
Identiikation at buiidlng ent^^nces and around 
campus 

Sftle or Uac of nicgal Drugt JefTcrson compltes 
with all federal and sutc law. which prohibti 
the use, possession and sale of illegal drugs 
The Unive iiiy will not shield any student, 
faculty member, employee, paiimi or vaii^, 
from action by civil authorities 

S«Xe or U*e of AteohoUc Beverage* Jefferson 
complies with all federal and ^aie laws which 
tegulatc the sale and u^ of alcohol The 
University neither condones, nor shields from 
prosecution, individual found m violation 
of the Penrwylvania liquor control lavs The 
Univeraity does provkde alcoh ' beverages 
on campus, for ccnain events 

Weapons No «udeni. employee, patient, visitor 
or faculty nrwmber is allowed to carry a lethal 
weapon, whuc on jcfTcrson property This 
includes the storage or transport of such weap- 
ons by residents of campus housing Although 
secuniy officers are trained in the use of fire 
arms, they v^o not carry them 

Crime Repon\ng and Arrcat Procedure! 

Every jcfferson employee, student, faculty mcrn 
ber. patient or /isitor who observes a secunty 
incident or problem should rwtjfy the secuniy 
department Ju t dial 928-8888 at any time to 
make a report A speaal, conHdcntial number 
928' 5678 can be used, if it ts not an emergency 
situaiion 



The secunty departmeru is cha.'ged with the 
responsibility for apprehension, fcrilow-up and 
resolution of any incident, under the authority o( 
the re pectlve olvlsional UnWeriit)' official, in« 
duding Univeraity Cjuns^!. Any incident occu: 
ring ofT-campus or requiring an arrest will be 
ira.isferred to the jurt-Kliction of the Philadclphu 
Police, and reported in the annual uniform crine 
report 

If yoo nee a problem or need ssrUtance, 
•pe«k directly to « uoifbrmcd oflk«r on 
campus. You car. also rcAcb our ofiRcc* 
24 houn « day by c«]lln« ^ ''4-8S88. For 
additional Information o. <i you have any 
qxiettJona. ctU the dlrrtor of security at. 
928-7940. 




Ctifitfmiftfiuk^ tmtninft, in 4kUihom to t<a*iy di^ mef»n» 
kitp q^l<vn t-vrrmi cm both mttko'/t JKuruy (sstm 



This rmvskrter is provided m compltanct with Hou99 C*M •1900 (Oery UgisUtiionJ 
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l'ntv«nttf €n.ttf 29 

Date 



Dear 



.^ r.iiSS ^'f^^^"^ response to "ou recent request t^z crime tcatlstlcfi 

Snd^Jit^nrh • y«"«- in r.vlewing thla Informaslon you ,houid 

ted! •^^"l.tlc. are compiled and how to Inte-prit the dita 

Lehigh poilce h«v« repotted crlnlnaX activity on campue t:^ the 
^J?;!;]r}:;;"i\^^*" '^"^^ ^^^^^ according to th- guidelines 

^^no.«r;^ report, for police purpoaee, not public relatloii 

?r?r:o?S?cSS:i:'°g:nJJ:.!"''^°^^" d.fimtlon. u.cd are tho.e u.ed 

Der.Dec^ivr^'A^^f Provided In tht UCR, need to be viewed In 

S« 1 ?• in^r««*e In reports 5f ■ certain type may be reflective of 

an actual inc ea.e In the problem »nd yet It T.ay aliS repleaent ncr'aied 

5atl ;n<?V"*"^^*"'" '^^^ ^"^"P"^ "^'^ copparlng S" 

data arsong college campuaea, one nuat aiso consider whether the carpifi 
jmploys polio officers with full arrest powers or merely security g.ard*. 
At Lehigh, our campus police have full police training and iiuthorlty. 

review of the table «howf that the noat co«nii>9n problena over the 

aoaJn ^''^^^^ ^5^? '^^•^^ vandalism. In 1988 and 

again in 1989, offenaes Involving the abu-e of alcohol, reflectli.o our 
Incrsaaod effort to corabat underage drinking, constitute a third general 

Theee three Uegorles conblned account for over two-thlrdt of 
the crlmus reported during the past two years, 

provided ^wlt!!*^M2"!!^iT ;^<>"^car,pus safety In general or the ot^tistics 
provided with whle letter, i would welcome Inquiries either by telephone or 



Sincerely, 



John u. s.-eaton 

Asst. v.P. for Student Affaire 
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HILSOH COXUSGE, located on 270 acr^s in Chaabersburg, 
Pennsylvania, has an enrollment of approximately 665 
full-time and part-time students. Residents number 
between IJO and 145. The College has 33 f'Mll-.time and 
24 pa'-t-time faculty members with a sxxpi staff of 
114 embers full-time and 20 part-time. .»e belief in 
the Honor Principle of Wilson College by the ent .re 
College community helps to promote safety and sc^curity 
on the campus. 



SECURITY DEPARTMENT 
Policies and Procedures 

The Wilson College Security Department maintains 
security coverage 24 hours a day, seven days a week. 
Contact with department personnel is by way of the 
switchboard which is open 16 hours a day on a normal 
basis and 24 hours if necessary. VThen the switchboard 
is closed. Security can be reached through a 2 4-hour 
telephone r .i*L.er. Resident Advisors have radio contact 
in the evening and during emergencies. Security checks 
the campus on foot and in mobile patrols. All outside 
doors of the dormitories are locked at night by 
Security, checked by House Presidents, then lechecked 
by Security. Members of the Security Department do not 
enter the dorms unless requested to do so by the 
students. Outside areas around the campus are well 
lighted and consideration is given tc security with 
regard to planting and trimming shrubs and trees. 

An ninergency Contingency P3 an is distributCv. by the 
Director of Operations to all members ol the Wilson 
College community. The Plan lists both procedures and 
telephone numbers of persons to contact. 

Personnel 

The Security Department cons 3ts of six officers, two 
of whom are certified with full arrest powers. 
Security checks by both State Police and the FBI are 
done on all new officers. They receive on-the-job 
training and, after one year in the Deoarticent, are 
given required training in the use of lethal weapons 
(Act 235) . The Department maintains good working 
relations with both the Chambersburg Police Department 
and the Pennsylvania State Police. The Chambersburg 
Police Department is called for assistance on 
investigation of crimes and criminal information is 
exchanged as required. 



1 
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All incident reports are kept on file ir the Security 
Office. Chamberaburg Borough and State V'olice receive 
copies of reports when they assist Wilson Security in 
the incident. 

The Security Department conducts A workshop for 
Resident Advisors and House Presidents during the first 
week of classes to present and update security 
information. House Presidents conduct house meetings, 
especially daring the first week of classes, to present 
infornation to resident students and to update security 
information. 

Access to Wilson College Facilities 

All classroom buildings are open from 7 AM to 10 PM. 
After hours, a person must have permission from the 
department head to use the facilities and keys are 
signed out at the switchboard. Outside groups must 
make arra*^ ements for the use of space on campus 
through the Conference Office. 

Policy on Firearms 

Security officers are not armed but are State 
certified to carry lethal weapons. No firearms are 
allowed on campus with the exception of studvints who 
are participating in shooting sports. These weapons 
must be kept in the Security Office. 

Policy on Criminal Records 

Records concerning any criminal convictions on the part 
of students or employees after they are on campus are 
kept on file in the Security Office. 



Housinc 

For the 1988-89 school year, there are 136 students in 
student housing. The Residence Life Director, who has 
formal training in counseling, JPR and crisis 
intervention techniques, also resides in one of the 
dormitories. Wilson College provides each student with 
throe visitation options (7-day visitation, weekend 
visitation or non-visitation) and residence halls are 
so designated. Single, double and triple housing 
arrangements are available in the residence halls, 
residence Hall regulations are concerned with the 
application of Wilson College's Honor Principle. Ml 
regulaticrs regarding dorm visitation options, hours, 
quiet hours, etc. . as well as penaltie.^ fr*: 
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infractions, are discussed in the Wilson College Blue 
Book/Student Handbook . There is no housing available 
in the residence halls for married students their 
husbands. 

All students except those designated day students are 
required to reside in College housing and participate 
iii the College board plan. Special authorization to 
live off campus must be obtained from the Office of 
Student Affairs. 

Securing Doors and W.ndows 

All student dorm windows have locks and the doors have 
a night latch and dead bolt. Studen*:s are encouraged 
to keep rooms locked at all times. 

It is the responsibility of the House President to lock 
the residence hall at night, including locking windows, 
turning out lights and checking the sion-in boxes. 
Each student is issued a key to the residence hall and 
their room. 

Dorm rooms are selected by room drawings as described 
in the Student Handbook . Freshmen are assigned rooms 
and roommates l^r cheir first semester on campus. Room 
changes are made by application to the Dorm Advisory 
Council in the first few weeks of the semester. 

Emergency Protocol 

An Emergency Protocol Manual is distributed to 
Resident Advisors and Student Aifairs staff. Detailed 
procedures to be followed in all cases of emergency, 
including notifications ard contact pers t, are 
described in this manual. 

Alcoholic Beverages : ^ n<l Illegal Drug s 

Wilson College students and their guests are expected 
to comply with the Pennsylvania State laws and the 
Wilson College Honor Principle concerning the use of 
alcoholic beverages. Sections 675, 676 and 6'/ 7 of the 
Pennsylvania State laws are printed in the Blue 
Book/Student Handbook . The policy and procedure with 
respe^'t to illegal drugs and drug abuse is clearly 
deiin^d in the Wilson College Blue Book . The College 
stands ready, through its medical and psychological 
services, to render assistance to students v.ho may need 
help in coping with the dangers inherent m drug 
abuse. 
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Otilization of tracllities 

The Director of C -inferences is responsible for 
scheduling of ceunpus facilities. During the academic 
year, Prentis and Disert Halls \re available for 
outside group rentals. On an occasional basis, when 
not in use by the College conununity, s. ther facilitier 
are available to outside groups. During the summer 
months, all spaces except faculty offices are available 
for conference rentals. 

Safety, security anc residence hall regulations for 
outside gr ups using the facilities are written intc 
the contract for use of the building. 

The Dorm Advisory Council is responsible for the 
designation of public and private rooms on campus. 
Requests are coordinated by the Resident Advisors, 
House Presidents and the Dean of Student Affairs. 

Crime Statistics 

Statistics arc available upon request from the 
Security Departmrnt. 
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PeKHSYLVAKIA 
HC nHLY COUKT OF OFFENSES XNO«N TO POLICE 
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